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PREFACE. 



This simple story of Lancashire rural life and 
character appeared some time a^ in various 
provincial papers ; and owing to the public £aivour 
which was accorded to it, I concluded to have it 
brought out in v<dume form. Being a tale in 
connectioa with the illustrions house of Stamford 
and Waningtim — but essentially of Ashton- 
under-Ljme — it was suggested to me, by a friend, 
that if I could procure a view of the Old Mancv 
Hall for my book, it would enhance its value. 

Acting on this suggestkm, I wrote to the late 
£arl of Stamford, requesting that he would 
permit me to have a sketch of the Manor Hall 
as it was m tht dim iimt, for a frontispiece to my 
volume. His lorddiip, with pioveilnal kindness 
and cxHurtesy, coso^^^ with my tentiesi - ^..vA ^*. 



X. 

once forwarded the picture to the publishers to 
be copied for the work 

It is deeply to be regretted that he has since 
passed away from our midst, ere the furrows of 
age had marked his brow. 

In this domestic story will be found delineated 
much of the inner life and character of the 
Lancashire people ; as well as of their rusticity, 
peculiar pathos, strong prejudice, aversion to 
hypocrisy, quaint humour, natural dignity, and 
downright honesty of purpose. In the nooks and 
by-ways of Lancashire are to be found many 
Grace Stavelys, and I trust a few Harry Greys. 
'Tis said " Much would have more." This senti- 
ment I heartily endorse. 

Not content with my success in gaining the 
Baronial Hall of one chief noble for my ** Tenant 
of Wild Bank,*' I was advised by my publisher to 
dedicate it to some gentleman whose name and 
interests were identified with the shire. I ac- 
cordingly cast my eyes towards a noble scion of 
ancient and renowned Lancashire lineage, and 



XI. 

am proud in having obtained permission to dedi- 
cate my Lancashire story to one of Lancashire's 
truest and noblest sons — Edward, fifteenth Earl 
of Derby. 

In conclusion, I tender my most sincere thanks 
to my supporters, trusting they will find as much 
pleasure in reading " Acquitted, though Guilty," 
as I have experienced in writing it. 

M. R. Lahee. 



Rochdale, March, 1883. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Among the many places of interest abounding 
throughout Lancashire there are not many which 
supercede Ashton-under-Lyne for historic inci- 
dent and legendary lore, nor many more 
distinguished than some of its ancient families. 

"The etymology of this place is probably 
Ash-town from the tree; under-Lyne from its 
situation below the lime of Cheshire, so called in 
contradistinction to Ashton-in-Makerfield, and 
several other places of the same name in this 
county. In the ancient rent rolls it is called 
A shton- Sub-Lima, Like all the other manors of 
Lancashire between the Ribble and the Mersey, 
this demesne was at the completion of the 
Norman Conquest granted to Roger de Poictou, 
by whom it was forfeited to the crown. Subse- 
quently it passed into the hands of Thomas de la 
Ware, Lord of Manchester, under whom it was 
held by Richard Kirkby Knight, and ^a.s >a^ Vyox 



transferred to John Assheton in the 5th of Henry 
VI. on the payment of one penny annually." 
The Assheton family greatly distinguished them- 
selves by their loyalty and devotion to the crown. 
In looking over the histories of Lancashire we 
find that Sir Robert de Assheton was one 
of the most distinguished men at the Court of 
Edward III. In 1324 he entered parliament and 
was appointed privy councillor, an office held by 
him until 1359, when he was appointed governor 
of Guynes, near Calais; in 1363, he was Lord 
Treasurer of England ; in 1368, governor of 
Sandgate ; in 1369, admiral of the Narrow Seas ; 
in 1372, Justiciary of Ireland ; and in 1375, Lord 
Chamberlain and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
In fact he filled almost every office of trust where 
clear judgment and integrity were required, and 
so esteemed was this statesman by Edward III. 
that he was appointed by that sovereign as one of 
his executors. He was born in the Old Manor 
Hall of Ashton-under-Lyne, as was also his son, 
Sir Thomas de Assheton, who entered the army 
at an early age and heroically distinguished 
himself at the battle of Neville Cross by capturing 
the standard of the Scottish King, October 17, 1346. 
The legendary lore of Ashton-under-Lyne 
brings prominently before us another member of 
that family — Sir Ralph de Assheton, described as 



one of the feudal tyrants of his time, who enforced 
his baronial rights of punishing with imprison- 
ment, and often death, such of his vassals as 
offended him within his manorial jurisdiction. 
A field on the south side of the Old Hall, through 
which now passes the Ashton-under-Lyne branch 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway, is still known as the Gallows Meadow, 
where it is said many of his vassals were executed. 
Tradition tells us that the singular custom cjf 
" Riding the black lad *' was instituted in the 
reign of Henry VI. — some historians affirm in 
commemoration of the hatred felt towards that 
despotic baron, Sir Ralph de Assheton — ^while 
others represent it as honourable to the ancient 
dominant family. The ceremony takes place on 
every Easter Monday, and consists of the straw 
effigy of a man, clothed in black velvet and 
armour — L /., the black lad mounted on horse- 
back. This effigy is paraded through the town 
for many hours, preceded by a band of music and 
followed by hmidxeds ot people^ who ultimately 
draw up at the Old Market Cross, where the 
effigy is dismr/unWi smd torn to pieces, the 
lragiiie33ts htSDg usually burned amid the shouts 
and exescrattO'DS ^A the populace. This practice is 
sdll coDSJUve^ but S30t with such a wrathful 
endiD^, a.s the ptrcjple do n<A xxnr bum tl3^^&^^ 



but preserve it for the next occasion. The 
following lines have descended with the custom : — 

Sweet Jesu', for Thy mercy sake, 

And for Thy bitter passion, 
O, save me from a burning stake 

And from Sir Ralph de Assheton. 

The ** custom roll and rental *' of Sir John de 
Assheton affords an instructive insight into the 
early manners and customs of the parish. Ac- 
cording to that curious document, dated a.d. 1422, 
tenants of the lordship of Ashton were subject to 
pay a sum towards a Yule-feast to be held in the 
lord's mansion, and at which they and their wives 
were guests. The tenants-at-will were subject to 
conditions as — first, to render certain services to 
the lord ; such as to plough and harrow in the 
lord's lands a certain number of days in the year ; 
second, to lead a quantity of turf from the moss to 
the baronial hall ; third, to grind their corn at the 
lord's soke-mill; fourth, to pay their rent half- 
yearly ; fifth, to pay for heriot the most valuable 
animal in their possession, at the death of the 
head of the family. The freeholders, or frank- 
pledgers, were not required to render any servile 
duties, but to pay an annual acknowledgment 
for their possessions to the lord of the manor, 
varying in amount from a few shillings to " a rose,'* 
or " peppercorn." 



I will mention one curiosity connected with 
Ashton— the " Twarl Hill Tithe Stone," around 
which the farmers of this district annually 
assembled and paid their tithe money. It is a 
thick, flat stone, about three feet square, and 
looks like a stone table supported on strong oaken 
legs. To preserve its identity for future anti- 
quarians to refer to, Mr. John Coulthart, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, caused it in 1846 to be 
lettered " Tythe Stone." It is situated on the 
road leading to or rather skirting the Twarl Hill 
Farm. 

There are many other rare and antiquated 
objects worthy of notice connected with 
Ashton-under-Lyne, notwithstanding that its 
days of feudalism have passed away, and the name 
of de Assheton has become submerged in that of 
the Earldom of Stamford and Warrington, a name 
which opens a vein of interest in connection with 
the ensuing story. 





CHAPTER I. 

THE TENANT OF WILD BANK. 

N the year of grace i8 — there stood on 
the borders of Wild Bank Wood an 
an cient - looking ivy - clad farm - house 
known as the Wild Bank Farm. 

It was situated in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Stalybridge, and about one mile E.S.E. from 
Ashton-under-Lyne. The place has undergone a 
vast alteration within these fifty years past ; but 
in days gone by nothing could exceed the wild and 
picturesque beauty of its scenery. Wild Bank, 
which is elevated more than one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, presents bold and ex- 
tensive . views, combining both beauty and 
grandeur, notwithstanding that it has been 
materially shorn of its natural beauty. The lovers 
of the picturesque miss the splendid old woods, 
and the green dell, beyond where nestled 



Wild Bank Farm, sheltered by the sturdy oak, 
mountain ash, and trembling birch. 

Years before, this place had been thickly 
planted with forest-trees, which had been thinned 
from time to time, but their roots were still 
sheltered by luxuriant purple heather, low shrubs, 
and tangled brushwood. 

During the summer season the green hedge-row 
leading to the house was thick with wild bramble 
roses and blackberry blossom, while spread out 
before the house lay the garden, rich table land, 
and fertile meadows. 

Such was the farm, and now for an introduction 
to its inmates. 

Grace Staveley was a widow about forty years 
of age, possessing a moderate share of good looks. 
She was rather under what we call the middle 
height, somewhat plump, with dark grey eyes, and 
dark hair which waved about her broad brow, 
her cheeks still retained a soft pink glow, but the 
most interesting feature was her little saucy- 
looking nose stuck above her pretty mouth, with a 
turn-up as though made to inhale a sufficient 
quantity of air to keep her lungs in play. She 
generally wore a short black dress and stiff white 
muslin cap, with due amount of border, a very 
white linen apron, and a pair of reasonably thick- 
soled clogs, which added at least two inches to 
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her height as she clattered about the farm, 
helping all she could, and encouraging those who 
were working as best she might, occasionally 
smelling east, west, north and south — to find out 
which way the wind blew, I suppose ; for Mistress 
Grace was considered weather-wise. She was a 
shrewd, intelligent little woman, and moderately 
educated. She was the only daughter of 
Professor Newton, the village herbalist and 
veterinary surgeon, of Dukinfield. But in those 
pristine days of the long ago her respectable and 
respected father was best known in his own 
dialect as "th* owd cow chap.** Grace had 
learned much of his healing art, and frequently 
assisted him in his duties. It was while she was 
thus employed upon one occasion that John 
Staveley — or " Jone o* th* Edge,** as he was 
commonly called — saw her, and became so smitten 
with her beauty, skilfulness, and dexterity that he 
asked her to become his wife, and she did not 
say nay. He was the grandson of " owd Jone o* 
th* Edge,** the far-famed miller of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, one of the earl's tenants; and for over a 
century that branch of the Staveley family had 
lived at Wild Bank Farm. Young Jone o' th' 
Edge loved Grace Newton, and shortly after he 
came into possession of the farm he married her. 
Never was there a more happy or more contented 



couple. For five or six years of their wedded life 
everything seemed to prosper with them; the 
crops were abundant, the cattle healthy ; and, the 
crowning point of bliss to John, he was the father 
of three rosy-cheeked, chubby-faced lads, the 
pride of his heart, and the joy and hope of their 
mother. 

So the good people of Wild Bank prospered for 
a time; but alas! a change was nigh at hand, 
coming slowly but surely as that small white 
cloud which portends a storm. John's health 
began to fail. Nature had refused to him the 
strong muscular power with which she had en- 
dowed his predecessors. Never being of a robust 
constitution, he was little able to cope with the 
heavy duties of farm labour. Still, he continued 
to toil on until fairly beaten down, when he was 
forced to employ additional labourers. In the 
meantime Grace took upon herself more than a 
woman's duty. She loved her husband with no 
common love, and did her best to assist him ; but 
what with increased expenses, &c., it was not long 
before the briars of difficulty began to creep 
around them, which ultimately ended in John 
finding himself unable to pay his rent in full. 
Unfortunately matters got worse. The bad state 
of John's health still continued, and the arrears of 
rent accumulated each year until the amount 
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became so large that he began to despair of ever 
being able to clear it off. 

This unhappy state of affairs, coupled with 
other matters of an embarrassing nature, were 
more than John in his weakly state could battle 
against, consequently he drooped under the 
burden which otherwise he might have borne with 
fortitude. 

Sustained by the generous hope of cheering her 
husband, Grace tried to push onwards, but fate is 
not always favourable to those who try to swim 
against the tide. Grace found it so, poor little 
woman, especially when her husband was obliged 
to keep to his bed. Still, courage did not forsake 
her; she must do something to keep things 
together, she said. Therefore, learning that her 
step-brother, Giles Moss, who had been away for 
some years, had returned home, she sent for him. 
Giles was a fine, active, earnest, though ignorant 
man, who never could learn to read or write, but 
he thoroughly understood farming, and could work 
with such ability that his worth was incalculable 
to Grace. *Twas well for her that she had such a 
friend to lean upon, as her husband gradually 
grew weaker, till at length the doctor informed 
him that medical skill was unavailing in his case, 
and that if he had any business affairs to arrange 
the sooner he got it done the better. John had some 
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idea himself that he would not get better; there- 
fore when the medical man stated that there was 
no hope of his recovery, John begged of Giles 
Moss to go over to the Manor-house for the Leet 
steward, as he could not die in peace, he said, 
until he got a promise from that gentleman that 
his wife should not be put off the farm, but that 
time be given her to pay up the arrears. Ac- 
cordingly,' Giles lost no time in seeing the agent, 
who did not refuse to hear the dying man's 
request. Nor did he refuse to him the promise, in 
the presence of Giles Moss, Grace and her 
children, that she should have ample time to pay 
off the arrears, and furthermore, that she should 
receive some advantage connected with the farm 
which John had never claimed. 

The steward kept his word when John had been 
gathered to his fathers. 

* * * * 

Some years have passed since the death of 
Grace Staveley's husband. Giles still continued to 
work for her. John, her eldest boy, was now a fine 
stalwart fellow of nineteen. He had learned to 
manage the farm almost as well as his uncle. 
The next eldest lad, Robert, also did his share of 
work with hearty good will. The youngest boy, 
George, was still kept at school ; and, upon the 
whole, they were as happy a family as any 
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throughout the confines of Ashton, until the sad 
news reached them of the fatal illness of their 
friend the Leet steward, which was immediately 
succeeded by the announcement of the death of 
their landlord, the Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington. 




CHAPTER II. 



THE EARL OF STAMFORD AND WARRINGTON. 




N the 23rd of May, i8ig, George Henry, 
sixth Earl of Stamford and Warrington^ 
through the demise of his noble father, 
entered into possession of the entailed honours, 
titles, and estates appertaining to the family, 
under the head of Earl Stamford and Warrington , 
Baron Harrington, Baron Delamere, of Dunham 
Massey in the County of Chester, Lord of the 
Manor of Ashton-under-Lyne, etc., etc. Little 
was known of the young heir amongst his tenantry, 
as he was quite a stranger to the people of 
Ashton. Indeed, his father had seldom honoured 
the old hall of his ancestors with his presence. 
Nevertheless his name was revered by his tenantry 
for his fry^^"^"** as a landlord and his desire to see 
them justly dealt by, together with the many 
privileges allowed ditring his liCe« But ** \faaa«n^ 



Rumour ** was not slow to whisper that the suc- 
ceeding earl would he by no means like his 
predecessor in any of those considerate qualities 
of heart or head, and certainly circumstances 
tended to produce .that belief, for the former earl 
was hardly laid in his ancestral vault when the 
soiage tenants, or tenants-at-will, were served 
with notice that all arrears of rent, etc., must be 
paid, in toto, on or before November, 1820, or 
failing so to do all tenants in arrears would be 
subject to seizure and eviction. 

Many of the tenants were not wholly depending 
upon their farm, as they were shopkeepers beside. 
But, unfortunately, there were a few tenants-at- 
will who possessed no other resource but their 
land to depend upon. Grace Staveley was one 
of this class, and, on receipt of the new steward's 
notice, she felt as though she had an overwhelming 
trouble to battle with. Hitherto she had 
contrived, by great industry and carefulness, to 
pay a little each year towards the arrears ; but, 
unfortunately, this year, owing to the loss of 
three of her best cows and a partial failure of 
her crops, she knew it was quite beyond her 
power to meet more than her half-year's rent. 
Yet, with her usual hopefulness, slie tried to 
put all darkening thoughts aside until the rent- 
day came. 
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It was a bright, cheerful, frosty morning when 
Grace set oflf with her half-year's rent tied up in 
a little grey stocking, thinking to lay down her 
case so clearly to the steward that he would have 
compassion on her, and give her a little respite 
when she explained to him the losses she had 
sustained during the summer. 

When she arrived at the office she found it very 
much crowded, and somehow her heart misgave 
her when she met the cold glance of the steward. 
She durst not seek to detain him as he was leaving 
the office with another gentleman, so she paid her 
rent to the under-steward, telling him how matters 
then stood with her, and he promised to explain 
it all to his master. Grace felt rather more 
tranquil when she returned home, and began to 
think that most probably the agent was too 
hurried to notice her with kindness. *' An* 
what's th' use i' meetin' trouble hawve road," 
said she to her brother Giles, when he came in to 
dinner, and she told him how coldly the agent had 
looked at her. " I'm rayther feart, Giles, that o' 
is not reet somehow, yet as I said afore, there's no 
use in meetin' trouble hawve road." 

" Nowe, nor has tha much need to do, just now, 
as how," said a man who had entered the kitchen 
door, unobserved. This was no other than James 
Ashworth, the under-bailifif, who handed a paper 
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to Grace saying, " There, lass, Tm bringin* thee a 
slipo* papper which I fear meeans thee no good." 

" Whatever con it be, Jim ?" inquired Grace, 
taking the paper from him with a slightly shaky 
hand. On opening it, she found it contained an 
order from the steward, that she must be prepared 
to pay up all arrears in full by the following rent 
day, or otherwise she would be subject to seizure 
and eviction. 

"It's fro* th' agent hissel, Grace,'' said the 
man, "so do try thy best to satisfy him, lass; 
that is if tha wants to keep thy farm." 

This was a friendly warning, but it almost 
overwhelmed Grace. And so overcome was her 
brother Giles that he leaned his head upon his 
hands and groaned aloud. There the brave 
character of the woman showed itself, as, trying 
to suppress her own bitter sorrow, she placed her 
hand upon his bowed head, exclaiming, " Nay, 
Giles, lad, dunnot thee gi'e way so. Whol God 
blesses us wi' bonds to wortch, an' health to do 
it, we han much to be thankful for." 

" Ay so tha may say just now, Grace ; but 
wheer is th' brass to come fro' ? How con we 
meet th' arrears ? " 

" I tell thee again, Giles, God is noan so far 
distant, but he con hearken to us, an' see our 
wants. Beside, hannot we th' piece o' a year to 



do on yet, mon ? Bless thy life, a deeal o' good 
may come to us by that time.** 

" I hope it may be so, Grace,*' said Giles, taking 
up his cap to return to his outdoor labour. 

Grace watched him fairly out of sight, and then 
her brave nature waxed faint. She had tried to 
infuse comfort and hope into her brother's heart 
which she did not altogether feel herself. 





CHAPTER ill. 



HARRY GREY. 




NE dull, wet, wild evening in the 
beginning of November, 1820, as Grace 
was sitting quietly knitting in her rocking- 
chair, she heard footsteps approaching the house, 
directly followed by a hasty knock at the door, 
and a rich-toned, manly voice called out in 
affected Doric, — 

" Dear me I I say, good folks, will you let me 
in, if yo* plez'n, afore I'm bwoth lost an' drownt?" 

" I will, an' soon, maister," said Grace, flinging 
open the door to give admittance to a lithe and 
exceedingly handsome young man, who was 
followed by a thorough-bred English spaniel. He 
wore a dark brown shooting costume, and carried 
his gun over his left shoulder, his right hand being 
bound up in a handkerchief. He looked travel- 
stained and exhausted as he entered the old 
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fashioned kitchen, which was all aglow with the 
blazing fire. 

" I trust, good dame, that you will pardon this 
untimely intrusion," said he, lifting the fur-skin 
cap from his noble-looking head, thus baring a 
broad, intellectual, brow, which was crowned by 
thick masses of rich brown hair. 

For a moment or so Grace looked half-be- 
wildered between surprise and admiration, but 
directly recovering herself, she called out — 

" Nay, I'm vast glad that yo' coed to shelter. 
Come, sit o'er to th' fire; yo' look'n ommost 
parished to deeath. Yo're somebody's lad. But 
wheer han yo' bin ramblin' to i' o' this cowd an' 
weet?" 

"That is exactly what I want to know, good 
dame, as I lost myself somehow and somewhere 
this afternoon, and have been trying to find my 
way back to Ashton since dark." 

"Well, that's quare, shuzheaw; but I guess 
yo're a stranger i' these parts. I hannot sin yo' 
afore to my thinkin'." 

** No ; I am quite a stranger in this part of the 
wild and untried world," said he, smiling. 

" Wild enough, for a truth, to strangers 
especially, but to me an' mine it is th' bonniest 
place uppo' th' face o' God's earth. See yo', 
there's noather bush nor brier, tree not sI'nxck^^ 
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brushwood nor fern round this place but what I 
know, ay, to th' very birds that cluster here, be it 
winter, spring, or summer. They o' know me an' 
mine ; so loikely they wurn o* born an' rear't here, 
an' so wur their fayther afore 'em. We're loike to 
think weel on it. Wouldn't yo' ?" said Grace, with 
inquiring eagerness. 

" Well, yes, I suppose I should," said the 
stranger, smiling. 

** Ay, lad, it's home, sweet home, as th* song ses. 
But yo' seem done up. What's amiss wi' yo'r 
hond?" said she, noticing the handkerchief he had 
bound round it. 

"Oh, it's nothing much, good dame — ^merely a 
crushed joint or two. Can you let me have some 
warm water to bathe it in?" he inquired. 

" Ay, that I con,*' said Grace, looking into his 
face with motherly compassion. ** But come o'er 
here and sit yo* down ; yo' look'n wamly (sickly). 
Here, sup o' this milk, it's bwoth coolin', an' 
wholesome," said she, handing a glassful to the 
young stranger, who accepted it with thanks. 
** Whatever han yo' been doin' to lame yo'rsel i' 
that fashion?" 

** Indeed, good dame, I am sorry to trouble you." 

** Nay, nay, it's no trouble," said the widow. 
** I'm th' mother o' lads misel that are fond o' 
mischief, an' gets theirsels into mony a scrape wi' 
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their marlockin. But what han yo* been doin 
wi' yo*rsel ?" 

" Scrambling over fallen trees and rugged rocks 
in trying to make my way out of this wilderness." 

" Humph, I see how it is wi' yo'," said Grace. 
" Yo' lamed yo'rsel wi' trying to get out o' th' 
wood. Well, let's look at yo'r hond. As I said 
afore, I'm a mother wi' lads o' my own, an' God 
only knows how it will be wi' 'em when my yed's 
wrap'd. Come, mon, dunnot be strange," said 
she, seeing that the youth hesitated. "I'll noan 
hurt yo'. I'm a bit of a doctor. My fayther wur 
th' village boan-setter an' cow doctor. There 
never wur a yarb what grew but he could tell yo' 
its name an use. Eh, he wur a clever mon, wur 
my fayther; bless his owd sowl i' glory." 

" Then he is dead ?" said the stranger. 

" Yigh, mony a long year sin*. But I've coed 
my second lad Robert after him." 

" While Grace was interesting the stranger with 
a slightly detailed account of her family history 
she had unwrapped his wounded hand and found 
it very much bruised and swollen. After the 
usual appliance of hot water she was better 
prepared to examine, and found the thumb-joint 
and first finger badly sprained ; but she was equal 
to the emergency, for she set about the task as 
skilfully as though she had taken out her degrees 
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as M.D. Her patient watched the process with 
evident interest, not unmixed with mirthfulness, 
which so delighted Grace that she laughed heartily. 

** Now then, yo'U be o* reet in a day or two, so 
be *at yo* don't fo o'er summat else on yoV road 
whoam." 

** Which is not at all unlikely, as I cannot see 
in the dark — however, I will try. And now, dame, 
what is your fee ? Will this do ?" said he, placing 
a sovereign on the table. 

** Nowe, it winnot. Had I meant charging yo* 
at o' it wouldn't be aboon a shillin* at moast, but 
I dunnot meean to tak' payment, so put up thy brass, 
lad. I dar say yo' feel yezzier now, dunnot yo' ?" 

" Very much so, indeed. I should, therefore, 
remunerate you accordingly for all the trouble I 
have given you." 

"Nay, lad, put thy brass i' thy pocket, I want 
no payment fro' thee. I olez mak' it a joy to sarve 
my fellow crayturs as best I con." 

** Be it so, then — perhaps I may see you again 
before I regain my manipular power. So, good- 
night." 

** Good-neet, an' tak' care," said Grace, following 
him to the door with a lighted candle, which was 
instantly extinguished by the fierce wind that came 
howling through the crevices of the oaken door. 
" Lord bless us, what a neet for sure," said Grace, 
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putting her head outside and smelling the wind. 
** Eh, marcy, lad, yo' munnot think o* leavin' here 
just now, mon ; it isn't fit to tium a dog out sich a 
neet as t' is." 

" It certainly looks rather tempestuous to-night. 
But I must go — in fact, I could not think of 
trespassing on your hospitality," said he, pushing 
his cap more firmly down on his head, preparing 
to face the storm that was raging frantically 
aroimd the house, and rocking and swaying the 
branches of the leafless trees with terrific violence. 
" Good-night,, once more," said the young 
man. 

" Nay, noan so, lad. Whoy, I durstn't for th' 
heart o* mi let yo* goo now, mon, it would be as 
mich as yo'r loife *ud be worth. Nawe, nawe ; I've 
lads o' my own, thank God, an' I'm noan 
o'together bowt feelin's for other folks' lads. So 
come insoide ogen. Come, I tell yo', for yo' shannot 
leeave my cot to-neet, shuzheaw." 

"Well, well, little woman, so be it. I may, 
perhaps, be able to repay you in some fashion," 
said he, following her back to the snug, warm 
kitchen, with his great pet at his heels. 

** Come, Rover, old boy, and thank this lady for 
finding us shelter," said he caressingly to the dog, 
who seemed to understand every word said to him, 
for he walked leisurely over to her and presented 
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his paw in a most gentlemanly manner, while 
Grace laughed, and patting his fine head said, — 

" That's reet, Teawser, tha'rt a farrently, foine 
dog. Tha shall have a good supper directly ; but 
thy maister mun first have his baggin'." 

Meantime the stranger sat comfortably rocking 
himself before the fire, with Rover's head between 
his knees, apparently quite at home, watching 
Grace, who was bustling about getting the tea 
ready, and listening between each lull of the wind 
to hearken if her brother Giles and the lads were 
returning. They had gone to Ashton in the after- 
noon, and she was expecting them back, but felt 
no uneasiness relative to their absence, as they 
were accustomed to the road ; beside, they might 
call somewhere for shelter. 

So she chatted away quite familiarly while she 
was preparing everjrthing in due order. First she 
produced from the oak chest a beautiful old- 
fashioned tea-tray. Next some antique and 
exquisitely chaste pink and gilt china, which the 
young man appeared to admire very much. 

" Ay, they're bonny, are no' they ?" inquired she. 

** Beautiful !" was his reply, ** and exceedingly 
rare, I fancy, from their style." 

** Tha'rt reet, lad. Would yo' believe it, thaem 
set o' china, tray an' o', wur gan to my greyt 
gron'mothei bi Lady Mary, th' fust Countess o' 
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Stamford, aboon eighty yer sin', as a weddin* gift, 
Hoo wur own maid to her ladyship." 

" Indeed ! you surprise me. However have you 
managed to keep them all those years?" 

"Whoy, yezzy enough; our folk never hardly 
durst let 'em see dayleet save at a weddin' or at 
th' birth o' one o'th' lords, but I'm noan so 
partic'lar ; besoide, I've gett'n' beawt pots welly, 
so I'm like to set yo' th' best I have. But sit 
o'er now, an' get yo'r baggin'." 

" Well, all I can say is, that even the Earl of 
Stamford, were he here, could not feel your kind- 
ness with a greater sense of pleasure than I do, at 
being permitted to have my tea out of this 
beautiful old china. I shall probably remember it 
in years to come." 

** Eh, well iv ever; whoy lad, as true as I'm 
sittin' here, yo'n ommost sed th' same words 'at our 
earl, th' last 'at deed, sed to me when he took 
shelter under this very roof, about twenty yer sin', 
just after I wur wed. It wur loike now, th' shootin' 
toime, an' his lordship wwc catch'd in a storm, so 
he run in here for shelter. Fd nobbut sin' him 
once i' my loife, an' that wur afore I wur wed long 
enough, but I knew him ogen an towd him 'at I'd 
getten a set o' china what his own grandmother 
had gan to moine. He sed he'd much loike to see 
'em, an' when I let him look, he smoiled such a 
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bonny smoile, an' ses to me, * Now, Mrs. Staveley, 
I think th' leeast you can do is to ask me to have 
a cup of tea with you, out of my dead granny's 
china. Won't you do ?' he sed, sittin' down i'th' 
cheer, just as it met be yo', or any other plain 
body. So I gav' him a gradely good baggin'. 
Eh, dear, an' to think of him bein' deead an' gwon 
now, an' us poor tenants laft to th' marcy of a 
young skitterwit 'at winnot ha' sense to come an' 
see how we con be uset bi thaem what's seet o'er 
us." 

While she was speaking the youth seemed 
strangely moved; he arose and paced the room 
hurriedly for a brief space without seeming to hear 
Grace's words; then, coming slowly back and 
seating himself opposite to her, he said — 

** Mrs. Staveley, I can well enter into your 
feelings, for by the death of the earl I have lost my 
best friend." 

** Poor lad, I thought bi th' look o' yo'r face, 'at 
yo' seem'd troubled loike. Mayhap yo'r lease is 
run out, an' yo' feel'n' fidgety, lest yo' connot get 
it renewed same as afore. Or, maybe, yo'n run 
up arrears same as my poor husban'. Eh, han 
yo', lad ?" 

** I am soxnewhat in debt, Mrs. Staveley." 

" Lord help thee, then, I con pity thee, cose 
I'm i'th' same pickle misel. How mich dun yo' 
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owe, if I may ax yo', for I rayly feel for yo.' My 
arrears is a little o'er ninety peawnds." 

"Ninety pounds! only ninety pounds! Well, 
as sure as my name is Harry Grey, five times that 
amount would not clear oflf my debts just now, 
Mrs. Staveley." 

** Then God help thee, my poor fellow. Arto 
wed ?" 

" No, I live with my mother, who, like yourself, 
is a widow. She calls me her only prop, the hope 
and comfort of her declining years. But if all goes 
well with us, I will bring her to see you." 

" Do, lad, rU mak' bwoth her an' thee welcome." 

" And won't you ask her to have a cup of tea 
with you out of the very one that the Earl of 
Stamford drank his out of?" 

"Well," said Grace, smiling, "I connot promise 
so fur as that, cose I dunnot know which is which ; 
but I tell thee what hoo may do, an' welcome, lad ; 
hoo may sup out o'th' whole dozen, an' then surely 
hoo winnot miss th' reet un." 

Harry Grey laughed heartily at Grace, who 
continued to chat pleasantly with him, only 
occasionally interspersing her conversation with 
sundry remarks about the roughness of the weather, 
and betraying a slight anxiety about the safe 
return of her sons and Giles. 

By-and-by she had the pleasure of hearing their 
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cheerful voices, even above the hoarse roar of the 
wind. Grace was on her feet in an instant 
preparing their evening meal. They seemed a 
fine, hearty set of chaps clanking into the house so 
merrily, each carrying something back from the 
town for " th' owd woman,*' as they jocosely styled 
their mother. 

The presence of the stranger sitting so homely 
in the great armchair seemed rather a surprise; 
but Grace soon settled the point by saying, ** See 
yo* lads, this young chap has been out sportin', an' 
lost his road i' th' storm. I meean him tarryin' wi' 
us to-neet. Yo'll o mak' him welcome, I know." 

" Ay, that we will, mother," was the general 
reply. 

Then, addressing the stranger, she said, " These 
three lads are my sons, Johnty, Robin, and George. 
This tother greyt-sized chap is my only brother 
Giles." 

" And I am Harry Grey, gentlemen," said he, 
bowing courteously. 

** Theer, that*s manners for thee, George. How 
leekest tha connot bow so, wi' o' thy schoo'in'," 
said Grace to her youngest chap. " Eh, some folk 
dunnot know how to teych childer their manners, 
an' there's nowt prattier. Is there ?" 

** Good manners are certainly advantageous to 
some people," said Harry, smiling. 
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" Ay, just so ; an' I want t^is mon to know some, 
fcH* I meean puttin' him to ram shopkeepin*. Wliat 
mun I pay 3*0' to Fam him manners ?'* 

** Well, that just depends upcMi the time it might 
take him to learn," said Harry, laughing out-right, 
** but we will see to-morrow what sort of a hand he 
will make of it. He is an exceedingly handsome 
and clever-looking jx>uth." 

" Ay, he's just th' pictur' of his fayther, 'specially 
about th' nose an' th' mouth. Yon tother two 
fawurs me. Donnot they, think'n yo7" 

" Our Robin does, shuzheaw, for he's never done 
sniftin' th' woint loike his mother," said John, 
bursting out laughing, while Grace gript hold of 
his black, ciurly hair, pretending to box his ears. 

It was a very happy, though humble, homestead, 
where the spirit of true love dwelt, uniting their 
hearts into one grand, sympathetic chord, where 
harmony prevailed, touching the whole with a 
sweet and tender pathos. Harry Grey seemed 
much interested with the friendly conviviality of 
that simple-minded family, and laughed heartily at 
many of the .quaint remarks of Mrs. Staveley, to- 
gether with the humorous details of her sons, and 
the dry drollery of Giles. He also in turn gave some 
account of his own adventures during the day, 
until they began to feel so much at home with each 
other that it was not displeasing to him when 
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called upon by Grace to read, as was her custoi 
a chapter in the Bible before retiring to rest. 

When the family separated for the night, 
mutual feeling of friendship and satisfaction seem( 
to exist between him and them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FAMILY CONFAB. 




|ITH'MON'S, mother," said John next 
morning, when he sat down with his 
brothers and uncle to their breakfast, 
" I wonder who yon* young chap is ? He mun be 
th* new curate o' Saint George's. Doesn't he read 
weel ? Blow mi buttons if I couldn't loike to be 
a parson, it's such a noice thing to be able to read 
so weel." 

" Thee a parson ! I'd loike to see thee nobbut 
I'am to write thy own name gradely," said Grace, 
laughing pleasantly. 

" That's reet, mother, give it him tite. Dunnot 
yo' recollect when th' steward ax't him to sign his 
name to that bill for th' hedgin', he ciphered down, 
* Fm John o'th' Wild Bank's son Johnty, this day, 
April first.' " 

** Ay, ay, lad !" said Grace, running her fingers 
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through John's hair, as was her wont when 
pleased. " I know o' about it." 

" So do I, too/' said John, " for th' Stewart coed 
my bill an* misel together a gradely April foo. 
Drot him, he should know *at I wur browt up to 
hard work, beawt mich toime for larnin\" 

** Ne'er thee heed him, my lad. Whol tha*rt 
able to earn thy bread bi th' sweat o' thy brow 
tha'rt nobbut fulfillin' what God ordain*d thee to 
do." 

" Reet yo' are, mother. But I'd leefer not ha' to 
sw'at so mich as I do if I could help misel'." 

"Then I'd be sharp an' wed yon' lass tha'rt 
quortin' so strong," said Robin. 

" What lass ?" inquired Grace. 

" Why, owd Tummas th' bailiflPs pratty wench, 
Mary Greenwood," said Giles, " I con see him 
snakin' round th' place every toime th' owd chap's 
back's turn'd." 

** Oh, what a tale yo' tell'n. Uncle Giles," said 
John, blushing to the roots of his hair. 

" Is that rayly true, John ? does tha actu'Uy 
follow owd Thomas's wench yet, for o' tha knows 
what a bitter mon he's bin to me ever sin I wouldn't 
put him into thy dyed feyther's shoon ?"said Grace, 
with a look of reproach at her eldest born, who 
stood the look with becoming dignity, though his 
reply was rather impassioned as he said — 
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*' Mother, mother, Mary nor me han nowt to do 
between yo* an* th' owd chap. I loike th' wench 
an hoo loikes me, so there*s an end o* th' 
matter." 

"Nay, lad, it's nobbut th' beginnin. I know 
Tummus better nor tha does, an' what spite he 
owes thy mother ull be sure to fo upo' thy shoulders 
if ever he has a choance to do it, my lad. So tak 
thy mother's wamin, and ha' nowt to do wi' his 
dowter." 

" Nay, mother, dunnot be so down on th' owd 
chap. He olez reckon'd to loike me." 

" No deawt, lad, no deawt, when he wur nubbut 
th' under bailifif, and so down i'th' world 'at lie 
wanted me to wed him, so as to be maister o' this 
farm. Things han gwon better wi' him sin he geet 
to be th' yed bailifif. He's a weel-to-do mon now, 
but his malice to'ard me an moine is noan th' less, 
John; I know that of a truth, lad; so thee ha' nowt 
to do wi' th' lass. Hoo's a farrently good and 
pratty wench I mun allow," said Grace. 

• IJoo is that," said John ** an what's moore, I ' 
meean her to be my woife, mother, shuz who says 
nay." 

" That is, if tha con get her," said Giles. 

" An her fortin," said Robin. 

" Be hang'd to her fortin, it's th' wench hersel I 
want. But let's say no moor upo that point just 
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yet. An' now, mother, how is 3'on young chap's 
hond ?" 

** Nay, lad, I connot tell thee, as I hannot^sin 
him yet, but I don't expect it'll be reet be a long 
way. I yerd him bein' troublet wi* it o'th' neet 
through, so I thought 'at he met sleep now if we 
leet him." 

** But did he tell yo' nowt about hissel, or who 
he wur ?" inquired Giles. 

" Nawe, nor did I ax him, Giles. It wur quite 
enough for me to know 'at he wur lost here i'th' 
storm an'th' dark. Besoide that, he wur badly 
hurt ; theerfore I made him tarry o' neet. Doesn't 
tha loike th' looks on him, Giles ?" 

"Yigh, sure. I loike th' look on him weel 
enough, Grace. I nobbut wanted to know, cose 
he favvurs one o'th betther end," said Giles. 
^ ** Eh ! bith mon's I'll bet he's th* new parson 
what's come to Ashton owd church," said Robin. 

" Or happen th' new schoo' maister we're to have 
this week end," said George. 

" He con read weel, shuzheaw it be," said Grace. 

" Ay ; I wish he'd teych me to read so weel," 
said Robin. 

"Happen that wouldn't be sich yezy wark, 
Rob," replied Giles, with a chuckle. 

** Nawe," said Grace, laughing, ** I deawt I'arnin' 
Rob is summat loike owd Jim Matley o' Hazle- 
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bough. When he'd bin wortchin' for Mestur 
Adshead an' went for th' brass' th' maister ax'd 
him to bring his bill. ' I connot do so,' said Jim. 
* And why not, pray?* ses Mestur Adshead. * Cose 
I'd ha* to lurry th' door on my back. I olez chalk 
my debts down theer, yo' seen,' ses Jim. 

* Humph, then how do you manage to give a 
receipt ?' Adshead sed. * Wi' th' dish-clout/ said 
Jim. Which meeans he'd woipe it out,'' said 
Grace. 

" So yo' think'n me an' our John met be summat 
i'th' same road, mother ?" said Robin. 

" Yo* mun ne'er heed, lads, George '11 ha' Tarnin' 
enough for o' on us," said Giles. 

** Ay, Uncle Giles, I'm bown to be th' yed o'th' 
family, moor especially if my mother con get yon 
chap to teych me to mak' my obediance," said 
George, with a merry twinkle. 

" Ger off to th' schoo', tha young peawsement," 
said Grace, joining in the general laugh caused by 
the youngster's sly sally about Harry Grey. 
Fearing that their noise might disturb her guest, 
Grace kept calling out every now an' then : " Hush, 
I tell yo', an' dunnot wak'n yon' poor lad. Let him 
rest if he con." 

At last breakfast was over, and they each betook 
themselves to their daily labour; while Grace, 
after tidying up, proceeded to arrange the room 
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for her guest, who did not make his appearance 
till after nine o'clock. On seeing him Grace 
wheeled the old-fashioned cosy chair up to the 
bright fire beside the table, which she had laid out 
with her best. 

"Now, then, sit yo' down here and get yo'r 
breykfast wi'me. How done yo' feel' wi' yo'r bond ?" 

** Thanks, Mrs. Staveley ; it is rather easier just 
now," said Harry. 

** Ay, I thowt it would be. So, sit yo' down an' 
get thaem eggs an' that toast into yo', I'll look at 
it again by-an'-by." 

Harry felt much pleased at the motherly manner 
with which she treated him. And Rover shared 
with him in her kind attention. She had even 
permitted the dog to share his master's bedroom, 
a courtesy which Rover ought duly to have appre- 
ciated, as he was about the only dog ever before 
permitted such a high distinction in Wildbank 
farm. 

The morning, which had given some promise of 
being a fine day, began to assume those black, 
lowering frowns which harbour little chance of a 
pleasant journey to such as feel disposed to travel, 
as Harry Grey insisted on doing directly after 
breakfast. ** Nay, lad, I'd leefer yo'd stay wi' us a 
day, till I see how yo'r bond gets on, for if yo' 
chanced to get cowd or frost into it, ten to 
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one but eiyapelas met set in, an" tlien ^ciieer 
would yo" be? Happen end i* yor deeath. So 
try an' mak' yo^rsel" a' wboam for tb' present. 
TbeyTl noan on 'em trouble yo" to-day, Giles is 
gwon o'er to Asbton to see tb' steward. \\T it 
threatnin' to be weet be wouldn't let me goo, so be 
went bissel\ an' I dar' say be winnot be back just 
yet. But I pray God tbere wain't be ought wrang." 

** Why, you do not expect any unpleasantness 
through the agent, I hope ?" said be. 

** I hope an' trust not," said Grace. 

She had unconsciously let slip those unguarded 
words, but somehow her manner decided the 
young man to remain with her for company, at 
least until her brother returned. 

Grace found him up some old books to look over 
before leaving him to resume her household duties. 

" I'll look in at yo* now an* then, an' if yo' want 
aught yo' con co' out. I'st be somewheer about. 
I'll come in an' doctor yo'r hond in a bit," said 
Grace. 

Harry Grey thanked her with almost a tear in 
his eye. And Rover followed her in and out of the 
house as though he recognised in her a true and 
tried friend. Again had Harry to subject his 
bruised limb to her skilful treatment. And two or 
three times she caught him trjdng to hide the 
humorous smile. 

J 
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** Ay, yo con laugh reel out, lad. Vd leefer yer 
thee laugh nor see thee o*er soft. But yo*r 
laughin' cose it's a woman what's doctorin' yo — 
isn't that it ?" 

** Not exactly, dame," said he. ** I was thinking 
what would the new Earl of Stamford feel were he 
here in my place." 

" I know what I should feel," said Grace, 
seriously ; ** for then I could tell him how I stond 
i' regards to th' farm." 

"Well?" said Harry, looking kindly down at 
her. 

" Well, rd tell him o' ; an' if he wur aught like 
his feyther he'd wait till I could pay." 

** By Jove, dame, I think he would, too," said 
Harry. ** I would, I know, were I him." 

"Ay, lad, so tha may think now. But much 
would ha' moore. Greyt riches hardens th* heart, 
mon." 

" Surely not in every case, dame ?" 

" Pratty nee so — to my thinkin', shuzheaw. 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of a young man whose dress and general 
appearance bespoke him an under-keeper or land 
bailiff of some sort. He was advancing into the 
apartment, but when he caught sight of Harry he 
backed out instantly, beckoning Grace to follow 
hiw. She did so, and Harry heard him say, — 
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" Eh, Grace, I'm rayly sorry for thee, but there's 
trouble comin* to thee, an' just now." 

" Tha never ses, Jim ?" 

" There is for sure, Grace ; for I o'eryerd th* 
steward tellin' owd Tununas to sarve thee wi' notice 
to pay up to-day, or otherwise he mut tak' o' th' 
stock." 

" Lord help us! Whatever mun I do, Jim?" 

"Tha mun try an* get th' brass somewheer, 
Grace; otherwise yo'll be ruinated. Tummas 
wants this place for hissel, Grace ; so look to it, 
lass. But say naught about me bein' here to tell 
thee." 

•* Nawe, nawe, Jim ; I winnot for siure. But it's 
hard wark — it's hard wark for Tummas to do so 
bi' a poor woman like me," said she, wiping away 
her fast- falling tears. 

"Yigh, so it is. But some folk are o' for 
theirsels ; an' owd Tom is just one o' that mak', 
I know." 

•* So it seems, Jim. But there's a marciful God 
aboon us o' ; so to Him I'll leeave it." 

" Well, an' if yo' dun do, Grace, yo'll find yo'rsel 
in a fix, cose owd Tom has noather fear for God 
nor mon. When he meeans to do wrang he i' 
gener'ly shaps it to shuit hissel. But I mun goo 
now. ... Is yon' chap aught akin to thee, 
Grace ? — for if so he met help thee, happen." a 
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" Nay, Jim, rm nobbut doctorin' his hond, 
what's getten* a bit lamet." 

** Well, good day to yo', I nobbut wish I could 
help yo*, Grace." 

** I know that, lad. Tha*s olez proved thisel' a 
friend to me, an' I con but thank thee,*' said she, 
following him to the gate, over which he vaulted 
with the agility of one thoroughly accustomed to 
such athletic exercise. 

When Grace re-entered the house she found 
Harry beating what is called the deviPs tattoo on 
the table. He wheeled around suddenly and said, 
** Well, dame, now that you see my hand is all 
right, or nearly so, I think you can have no 
objection to my leaving you and this hospitable 
roof. At the same time, I wish you to understand 
that if it lies in my power to serve you at any time 
I will not forget to do so. And when summer 
comes I will bring my mother to have her tea out 
of your best china.** 

" Husht, lad ; oh, do husht," said Grace, 
bursting into tears. " When summer comes, or 
afore hawve that time, this place will be in other 
bonds nor mine.** 

** Nay, not so, my dear, good dame,** said 
Harry, placing his left hand upon her bowed head. 
** Have faith in the great Father, whom you so 
trust, and all will yet go well with you.** 
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** I will, lad. I will have Daith in the good God ; 
but sorrow mak's us sometimes forget o' his past 
care, lestwise so it wur wi' me just then. But yo'r 
words han comforted me." 

** That's right, dame, for no one knows what an 
hour may bring forth." 

And Harry Grey was right, for immediately 
Grace heard the tramp of feet, and on looking 
out she saw her enemy approaching. 




CHAPTER V. 



THE SEIZURE. 





HE heavy tramp of feet was followed by 
loud knocking at the door, and a man's 
voice calling to her from the outside. 
The very sound of that voice turned Grace 
Staveley's cheek pale, and Harry Grey, impulsively 
starting from his chair, was going to the door, 
when she gently pushed him back, saying, as she 
did so, ** Husht, be quiet, lad. I know that 
voice, and now I expect noather marcy nor pity.*' 
** Why, in heaven's name, who or what is he ?" 
inquired the young man ; but Grace, without 
replying, went to answer the knocking. On 
openmg the door she was instantly confronted 
by a strong-built, coarse-featured, burly fellow, 
about fifty years of age, with deep-set, keen dark 
eyes and iron-gray hair. He had the appearance 
f a bailiff, and was accompanied by two others — 
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evidently his subordinates. Grace literally 
staggered back at sight of them, the tears gushing 
to her eyes, and her hands closing spasmodically 
over her heart, as she asked what they wanted. 

" Here, Mistress Grace, is my warrant fro' th* 
yed agent, to lay a seizure upo' yo'T cattle for o* 
rent and arrears due, as yo' sen yo* connot pay." 

** Hush, Tummas, do, an' dunnot speyk so loud,** 
said the widow, with a trembhng voice. 

" An' what for munnot I talk loud if I want ?" 
said he, in a still higher tone. 

" Becose there's somebody inside, an* I dunnot 
want him to yer yo'." 

" Oh, that's th' way, is it ? Bithmass I met ha' 
known how it wur like, when j-o' had th' cheek to 
refuse to wed me, for o' 'at I promised to be a 
feyther to yo'r sons, an' do th' best 'at lay in my 
power for o' on yo'," said the man in an under-tone 
to her. " But I wur towd at th' toime yo' liked 
some other chap — betthur nor me. Well, yo' 
pleeast yo'rsel. But it's my turn now. Unless 
yon' mon inside will pay oflf th* arrears, which I 
dum't expject — ^lestwise if he will, now's th' time." 

" Oh, Thomas, do husht, I beg on yo'. I know 
I'm in yo*r power, an* bein' th' yed bailifif yo' con 
do a deeal to injure one like me. But dunnot 
blame me, Tummus, nor ruinate me an' my childer 
becose I couldn't wed yo' when yo'r wife deed,'* 
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exclaimed the poor women in heart-broken 
accents* 

' ** Nay, Grace, I offered to sarve yo' i' my own 
road, but yo' wouldn't let me, so now yo' mun tak' 
th' consequences. Come, lads," said he, calling 
to the two men who accompanied him, ** do yo'r 
duty. Droive yon cows an' cawve out at once. 
No use i' botherin' wi' this woman ; rent mun be 
paid, yo' known, shuz what else. No use i' tears 
an' moans, Grace ; rent mun be paid. Beside yo'n, 
gwon on fro' year to year owin' th' brass. Theerfore 
when yo' care so little for yo'r own security i' th' 
farm, how con yo' expect th' agent to bother wi' 
yo'r dribs an' drabs." 

" Tummas," said the widow, with true dignity, 
"I never paid my rent i' dribs an' drabs, as yo' sen. 
Yo' known very weel, thaem arrears wur owin' 
when my husban' deed, an' he wur noan able to 
pay it off. But I've done my very uttermost to 
keep straight i' o' things sin' I buried him." 

** Well, well, that's naught to me, noather here, 
nor theer. Th' agent's getton tiert o' waitin', an' 
he ses 'at he's noan bown to ston' any moor 
gammon. My orders are for yo' to pay this 
amount i' full, or otherwise out yo' mun 
goo." 

** God help me, then, an' help my poor lads," 
said she. 
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" Come, we want no praj^rs ; it's th' cash we 
want just now, or otherwise we'st drive o* yo'r 
live stock up to th* manor field, wheer they mun 
tarry whoF th' fair day, when they'll be offer'd for 
sale, an' knocked down to th' heeist bidder. I've 
gett'n my orders an' I mun obey, or else lose my 
shop. Duty is duty, yo* known." 

" Oh ? what mun I do, or wheer mun I turn to 
find a friend?" exclaimed the widow, in bitter 
grief. " Oh, Tummas, be marciful !" 

" I've gett'n my orders, I tell yo', an' I'st obey 
•em to th' letter.'" 

It is said the last feather broke the camel's 
back, and it might here be said, that this last blow 
was too much for poor Grace, who staggered into 
the house and fell senseless at the feet of Harry 
Grey, who raised her up tenderly, and placed her 
upon the couch-chair. Seeing she was quite 
unconscious, he sprang to the door, and con- 
fronting Thomas, with flashing eyes, he called 
out, — 

" Now, fellow, who or what are you, that you 
thus dare to insult and browbeat this defenceless 
woman ? Come, speak out." 

" Thee shut up an' howd thy bother, wilta. 
Who art tha' what lepons to interfere between me 
an' my duty ? Yo' should know th' law betthur 
nor that, mon. I'm sent here bi th' yed agent of 
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th' Earl o' Stamford to seize this woman's cattle, 
an' m doo it too, shuz what yo' say." 

** Himiph," said Harry, " so that's it ! Now I 
comprehend the matter. Yet surely you might 
execute your employer's orders without so much 
insolence ?" 

** I met just plez mysel upo' that point, an* so I 
ha' done, lad. Same for that, if yo' dunnot like 
it mayhap yo'll pay off th' debt !" said he, 
winking at his two subordinates. 

" Mayhap I may," said Harry, turning into the 
house, without deigning any other reply, while the 
bailiff, quite regardless of the woman's suffering, 
called his men, and together they proceeded to 
the shippon, to drive out the three cows and a 
fine calf, the whole number of beasts of which 
the widow was then possessed. 

** Stop a bit, Tummus," said one of the men, 
** Dunnot yo' think 'at yo' met try an' soften th' 
road a bit wi' th' agent, if yo' towd him how hard 
th' poor woman had wortched to pay th' rent, an' 
how long hoo's bin a widow." 

** Tut, tut, mon, he knows o' that, betthur nor 
oather thee or me." 

** Well, but happun he doesn't know how long 
th' farm has bin i' th' family, or what a waste 
place it wur afore her husban's feyther took 
howd an' spent bwoth his time an' brass i' trpn' 
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to mak* it what it is now, Tummus," said the man, 
looking pleadingly into the bailiffs eyes. 

" He knows o' that, an' moore, I tell thee, Jimmy, 
an* it would be as mich as my shop is worth to 
mention it. So droive 'em on, duty is duty, an it 
mun be done, Jim." 

** Ay, I know that, Tummus. But dunnot yo 
think between 'ursels 'at we met leeave her one o' 
th' cows till th' fair time comes on, shuzheaw." 

" Oh, ay ; an' what would th' agent say to that, 
think'n yo' ? " 

" Why, naught, if he be th' mon he reckons to 
be," said Jim. 

** Tut, mon, he wouldn't care twopence noather 
about her nor her trouble, not he, for i'th' first 
place hoo connot pay th' arrears o'th' rent now, 
an' i'th' next he wants her out o' th' farm, Jim, so 
out hoo'U ha' to come. That's plain, isn't it, eh, 
Bob ?" said he, addressing the other fellow. 

" Summut very nee to it, shuzheaw," said Bob, 
with a smile, ** still, I've bin thinkin' misel, what- 
ever th' poor craiter mun do, bout even a drop o' 
milk for hersel' an' yon lads." 

** Hoo mun do as hoo con. But happen yon 
dandy-cock that wanted to crow o'er me will help 
her. Hoo wouldn't ha' me some ye'rs sin when I 
ax'd her to be a mother to my lass. I wurn't good 
enough then, I guess. So hoo mun shift for 
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hersel now as best hoo con," said he. " But howd 
on theer. Are not yon pigs i* th' cote at tother 
end hers too ? Sure they are. Here, Bob, thee 
goo drive 'em out. We mun tak' o' accordin* to 
orders. Duty is duty, my lads. That's reet owd 
cladpoo. Thee drive th' pigs, whol Jim tak's th* 
beeasts. Yo' known wheer to put 'em. I mun 
leeave yo' now, as I shall ha* to report to th* 
Stewart," said Thomas. 

"Stop a bit, maister," said Jim ; " I've summat to 
propose to yo' afore yo' goo." 

" Well, out wi' it, then." 

"I'm vast sorry for yon poor widdy woman, an* 
if yo'll nobbut leeave her one cow, I'll be responsible 
for oather it or th' value on't i' brass again' th* 
time for sellin' it," said Jim. 

" Oh, oh ! so that's th* way th' wind blows, is it ?'* 
said th' bailiflf, with a chuckle. " Tha wants th* 
widow for thisel*, doesta, Jimmy." 

" Nay, not I. But supposin' I did, an' hoo said 
* nowe ' straight off, same as hoo did bi yo', I'd 
loath to tak' sich an' unmonly revenge on her as 
yo' han done." 

" O reet, Jim, owd lad. I waint forget yo'r 
words when th' time comes," replied the bailiff. 

" My time's come o'ready," said Jim ; " for I'm 
dang'd if ever I'll sarve another day under thee, for 
tha'rt naught but a arrant wasterill." 
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** Reet again, Jimmy, lad. Fst let th* steward 
know o*er thy sayin's an' doin*s, I bet," said 
Thomas. 

•* Do so, bi o* meeans. Tell him 'at I wouldn't 
drive away th' poor woman's cows. Tell him like- 
wise 'at I know yo' to be a two-faced raskil, at's 
tryin* to destroy a poor craiter's livin' so at yo' can 
get her farm for yo'rsel'. Eh, mon, I know o' about 
it, yo' seen," said Jim, with a peculiar scorn in 
look and tone, which so provoked the bailiflf that 
he made a blow at Jim, with the stout cudgel which 
he carried. But Jim was expecting it, so he 
bounded back, thus escaping the blow ; while 
Thomas, losing his balance, nearly fell into the 
ditch. 

*' Theer, owd mon, tha'd nigh on getten a fo', 
shuz heaw," said Jim laughing. 

'* Ay' drot yo' for a foo' as tha art Jim. For two 
pins I'd mak' an example of thee," said Thomas, 
now thoroughly exasperated. But, seeing Harry 
Grey rapidly approaching, Thomas turned away 
with the cows down a by-road, leaving Jim to 
follow or otherwise according to his mood. Jim 
however, stood still, looking after him, until ad- 
dressed by Harry, who carelessly inquired if he was 
not going to assist the old man in driving the cows. 

" No we, not just now I ammut ; an' what's moore 
beside, I durn't care a rap if I nare droive naught 
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no more for yon mon, save his 3^est (hearse) to th' 
grave. I shouldn't mind doin' that job for th' 
owd scamp." 

** You are bitter against him, then ?'* 

" Ay, an noan beawt reason noather. Same for 
that, I met ha' known how it would be when I 
axed him to show a bit o' pity for yon poor woman. 
Yo' seed for yo'rsel* how he hector 'd o'er her." 

" Yes, I had ample opportunity of hearing him. 
It was that brought me out to speak to him. But 
how comes it that he is so merciless towards that 
poor widow ?" 

" Just for that very razon, maister, cose hoo is 
a widow. Yo' known Tummas wanted her to wed 
him, but hoo liefer wouldn't, lestwise hoo didn't. 
So now he's bown to get her turn't off th' clod as 
soon as he's gett'n her sowd up," said Jim. 

" Humph, I'm beginning to understand how it 
is now," said the young man. " But how comes 
it that she does not go boldly up to the steward, 
and let him know all about the matter ? " 

" For this razon, maister, hoo knows 'at owd 
Tummas has getten th' steward bi th' length, 
therefore he con do just as he's a mind wi' th' 
poor tenants." 

" Really that's rather bad. But what sort of a 
landlord must these poor people have, or does he 
know what injustice his tenantry are subjected to ? " 
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** Oh lorges, nowe, our landlord ne*er wur here 
in o' his life, to my thinkin'.'* 

" Then, in my opinion, it is quite time that he 
should be made acquainted with their pro- 
ceedings." 

'* Yigh, I say so. But who's to tell him, or 
who could get to see him, I wonder ? " 

" I think it might be managed, somehow. For 
instance, what is to prevent you from writing to 
the Earl of Stamford yourself, and letting him 
know the matter ? '* 

" Me, eh ! Yo' surely dunnot want 'em to send 
me into th' lunatic asylum, done yo', mestur ? " 
said Jim, with such a comical expression of face 
that Harry burst out laughing. 

"Why, Jim, what do you mean? Surely the 
Earl is not quite so mad as to be sent to an 
asylum ? " 

"Nay maister, not so. But folks hereabouts 
met get it into their yeds 'at I wur gwon oflf it. 
Nay, I hannot getton' cheek enough to do such a 
thing." 

" I don't know, Jim ; you might do a worse 
thing." 

" Ay, an' I met do a betthur, an' that^would be to 
leeave th' place o together; for see yo', I actu'lly 
hate th' mortal seet o' yon owd raskal, I 
do." 
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** Well, r certainly cannot say that I admire his 
method of treatment towards that poor widow. 
But where is he driving her cows to, or when are 
they likely to be sold ?" 

" Tummas sed we mut droive 'em to th' Little 
Park fielt at Ashton yon, but I connot justly say 
when they'll be sowd if not on th' fair day what's 
comin'now." 

" Does she owe very much arrears ?" 

** Not hoo, marry, but owd Tum has managed to 
put th' steward again' her somehow, an' he's detar- 
mined to sell her up so as hoo'll be forced to leeave 
th' farm o'together." 

" Humph, I suppose you have that statement 
from good authority?" inquired Harry. 

" I have it fro' Tummas hissel', mestur, and he 
should know," said Jim. 

" Yes, I presume he does know. It is wonderful 
how some people gloat over the misery that they 
are able to inflict upon the weak and defenceless," 
said Harry reflectively. " But a day of reckoning 
is sure to come, although this man Thomas may 
now appear to have the upper hand of the widow." 

" Ay, he has that, mestur, an' he'll noan spare 
her, yo'll see; nor me noather. I'm sure to get th' 
sack," said he, moodily. 

" Perhaps not," replied his companion ; " but in 
case jou should be dismissed before I see you again. 
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take this card. That address will find me. Should 
you be in want of employment or in any trouble, 
send me a note, and I will not forget you. I believe 
you to be honest, and I am disposed in your favour. 
But be sure not to quarrel with this head bailiff, if 
you can help it." 

"Ay, but I connot, mestur, cos' th' mischief is 
done o'ready." 

" Well, well, you can follow him, and try to 
become friendly, if possible. I may see you again, 
perhaps, to-night." 

" O' reet," said Jim, vaulting over a low fence 
near which they stood, with the intention of over- 
taking Thomas and Bob ; while Harry whistled for 
his dog, and both were soon far away across the 
moorlands. 




CHAPTER VI. 



LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 




IM ASHWORTH, as it appears, knew 
something about Thomas Greenwood* 
the bailiffs, motive for trying to injure 
Mrs. Staveley, but he was not acquainted with the 
whole motive, which was simply this : Greenwood 
was a widower, with only one child, a daughter, 
whom he loved as well as his hard, selfish nature 
could feel that tender influence. Mary Greenwood 
was a girl of whom any father might well be proud, 
not so much for her brightly beaming face, almost 
matchless for its beauty, nor yet for the slight, 
round, sylph-like form — ^those feminine charms not 
easily resisted — Mary had still a higher claim in 
her pure, high-toned mind, her devoted, tender, 
loving heart ; and, more than all else, in the meek, 
child-like way she yielded to her father's wishes, 
trying always to soothe his dogged and morose 
temper, which had become darker and more stern 
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since it had come to his knowledge that she was 
fondly attached to Grace Staveley's eldest son, and 
that she met him clandestinely whenever she could 
find an opportunity, notwithstanding that her father 
had forbidden her to notice or speak to him under 
any circumstances. He had a better match in 
view for his daughter. So he told her one evening 
when he suspected that she had been with her lover. 

** I tell thee what, Mary," said he, "Fst ha* noan 
o' these carryin's on, I winnot ; so now I tell thee." 

" What carryings on, feyther ?" inquired Mary. 

" I know, mon. Folks con tell me how they con 
see thee snakin' oflf to meet yon greyt longshanks, 
Jone Staveley whenever tha' gets me out o* seet. 
But let me tell thee one thing, mistress : if ever I 
catch thee wi' him I'll mischieve th' pair on yo,* 
by ^will I !" 

Mary's only answer was a half-stifled sigh, 
while crimson flush mantled her cheek. 

" Tha may weel shawm, tha' brazen t decaitful 
hussy, to be gaddin' after ony fellow. That's 
what thy mother ne'er did for me. Nowe, hoo wur 
a honest, dacent woman : noan like thee, tha 
minxin slut." 

" Oh, dear, fe)rther, dunnot co' me theem bad 
names. Yo' know I olez did like Jone ever sin' wi' 
wurn childer, an' I olez shall like him, for I connot 
help misel.' Oh feyther, feyther, do be rezzQTia.ble.J' 
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" Rezzonable, eh ! bith' mons, Fm aboon that, 
or Vd knock thee to th' floor for darin' to tell me 
to my face 'at tha' olez shall like this beggar of a 
felley whose mother connot even pay her rent. 
An* hoo metn't weel, wi* yon set o' lazy hounds 
what hoo's gett'n to keep. Thee love him, indeed ; 
an' olez shall, eh ! madam ? Well, well, we'll see 
about that, yigh, we'll see about that. I guess he 
thinks thy feyther's a rich mon, an' con give a 
hundert pounds wi' his daughter — which so I con — 
but bi th' Lord Harry not to Jone Staveley's wife, 
nowe ! If tha' weds him Tst never own thee livin' 
or deein', rich or poor ; nowe, not if yo' wurn bwoth 
deein' wi' starvation, yo' met starve an' bed— d 
for me," said Thomas, striking the table with his 
heavy fist. "But I'll tent thee fro' this out, lady, 
aa* what's moore, tha' con mak' up thy mind to be 
wed. I've gett'n a husband for thee, my wench. 
One o* my own choosin', an' tha'st have him, 
too." 

" Oh, fe)rther, dunnot be so hard to yo'r own 
wench," said Mary, trying to encircle his neck 
with her tender, trembling arm. But Thomas 
flung it away from him, and catching up his stick 
tramped out of the house, while Mary, sinking into 
a chair, covered her face with her hands and wept 
bitterly, for she feared her father's threat was no 
vain one. Nevertheless he was a very circumspect 
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man ; he never did anything in a hurry. Although 

he had threatened his daughter about hurrying her 

into a marriage, nothing was further from his 

thoughts ; in fact, it is doubtful whether he would 

have consented to give her to any man just then. 

She was only seventeen, and Thomas had an idea 

that early marriage was not conducive to long life. 

He knew that John Staveley and his daughter had 

been very friendly up to the time that John's 

mother had mortally offended him. Then he 

thundered out a heavy denunciation against the 

Staveley family, forbidding Mary to speak to, or 

notice, any of them again ; more especially John, 

whom he forbade his house with simdry imprecations 

that if he ever found him and Mary together ** he'd 

shoot them like a couple of rats." Thus poor little 

Mary was frightened into a most reluctant promise 

that she would try to forget John. And she might 

have tried, perhaps have succeeded, had not John 

with the steadfastness of true love watched, waited, 

and hoped fior even a sight of her. At early dawn, 

or soft twilight hour, whenever he knew her father 

to be away, he would find an opportunity of seeing 

her, if only for a moment, to plead in lovers softest 

voice that she would not give him up, who loved 

her so welL 

How often had she inwardly vowed never to 
meet John ccmtrary to her father's exyres^ osvsi- 
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mands, and as often forgotten her vow when her 
lover's well known signal echoed through the air. 
Then she would watch, listen, and finally steal 
down to the trysting place, the grand old wood 
skirting the farm, there to hear again and again 
new revelations of love's young dream. Those 
stolen interviews were very pleasant, all fear and 
danger being forgotten when sitting by his side 
listening to his softly-tinted picture of future 
happiness wherein love would, nay, must, shine 
above and around them, rendering their life's path- 
way easy, and illuminating their little rural home 
with the star of faith and constancy. She listened 
to his gentle pleading in passive rapture, his 
expressive tenderness pleased her. 

Cupid drew near and listened on tiptoe to the 
ofttold tale and smiled, for he knew the day was 
not far distant, nay, the very hour was approach- 
ing, when her love would be most tested. So 
he breathed over them his spell, and a spirit of 
roseate light descended into the heart of each, 
dispelling all gloom . They were happy. A feeling 
of trusting confidence irradiated their souls, — so 
they sat and wove a garland of sweet flowers to 
crown their future hopes. To these bright an- 
ticipations let us leave them, for where is there 
heart so barren, as not at some period to have felt 
the potent influence of love's young dream ? 




CHAPTER VII. 



ACCUSED OF COW STEALING. 




HEN Grace Staveley recovered from the 
partial torpor caused by the unfeeUng 
conduct of the bailiff she found herself 
alone, Harry Grey having taken his departure; 
but she found a pencilled note on the table directed 
to herself, which she was trying to read when her 
son George came in from school, whistling merrily 
Throwing his slate and bag down on the table, he 
sprang forward to kiss his mother, as was usual, 
but perceiving her sorrow, he called out — 
" Halloo, mother ; what's up ?'* 
" Oh, lad, I connot tell. Come here and read 
this letter through." 

George took the note, and read as follows : — 

Mrs. Staveley. 

Dear Madam,— I have been a spectator of all that has 
transpired relative to the seizure of your cattle by that stutd-^ 
fellow and his subordinates, whom 1 undet^l^xA ^.t^ ^<i\«i!:X\^'3» 
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of the Earl of Stamford. I beg to say that my sympathy is 
entirely with you, so much so that I will see what I can do to 
serve you, and heaven help the man .who interferes between me 
and that desire. So be of good theer and rely upon the 
gratitude of 

Harry Grey. 

** Poor lad, poor lad, how con he sarve me ? I 
hope an' trust, for his own sake, that he waint get 
into trouble wi' owd Tummas. He's nobbut a 
stranger here, an* I shouldn't like aught to happen 
him through tryin*, as he thinks, to sarve me," said 
she, bursting into tears. 

" Mother, whatever's to do ? " exclaimed her son 
Robert, who had just entered. 

** Oh ! my lad, my childer, we're lost an' ruinated. 
Th' agent has sent th' bailey here to-day, an' he's 
driven o' our cows off to th' manor. Yo' know I owed 
some rent, 'at wur laft on when yo'r feyther deed, 
an* th' bailiffs han been down to-day an' taen every- 
thing away ; ay, even to th' owd sow an' her litter 
o' young uns," said she, weeping bitterly. 

" Mun I goo for my Uncle Giles ?" said Robert, 
with visible emotion. 

" Ay, goo thy ways an' see if tha con find him. 
He went to th' town this forenoon. Happen our 
John '11 be here soon. I'm sore troubl't, Robin. 
But goo find thy Uncle Giles, my lad." 

" I will, mother, if yo'U promise not to cry so 
niuch whol I'm off," said he, twining his strong 
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young ann around her as though he would shield 
her from all sorrow could he do so ; while the great 
heavy tear-drops rained from his own eyes. Grace 
promised that she would try her best to be tranquil. 
So Robert charging George to remain with her 
during his absence, took up his cap, and went his 
way in search of Giles. 

Ill news flies fisLst, they say ; but, somehow, Giles 
had heard nothing of the seizure, although in 
Ashton all day. The agent had not arrived when 
Giles got to the office ; therefore he heard nothing 
of the distrain on his sister's cattle. Nor did John 
hear of it untU he was returning home from his 
labour, and then only from a half-witted lad whom 
he met on the road near home. But John did not 
believe the boy. Nevertheless he hastened onward 
until he reached the farm, when he proceeded first 
thing to the cow-house, and found his Uncle Giles 
comfortably seated on a low stool, milking the cows, 
who submitted to the usual custom as contentedly 
as though they had never suffered the indignity of 
a distrain for rent. 

John did not know what to think, but accosted 
his uncle with — 

" Eh ! Uncle Giles, how's this ?" 

" How's what, my lad ?" said Giles, looking up 
at his nephew. 

" Why, wheer did yo' find th* cows ?" 
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** Wheer should I find 'em, lad, but baled up as 
I laft *em t*is forenoon ? " said Giles, 

" Well, that's a caution. Why, Roger Steadman 
has just bin tellin' me *at Tummas Greenwood 
coom an' drove off o' th* byests this afternoon for 
rent." 

** Nay, never, surely not, Jone, lad. Lestwise, if 
he did, somebody else mun ha' bin an' driven 'em 
back again," said Giles, laughing incredulously. 

** Well, yp'd best come into th' house and let 
my mother know about it," said John. 

** Nay, lad, theer's no need to do so, mon, it's o' 
lies. That young scamp thought he'd be havin' 
thee on." 

" Then wait till I catch him t' next time. He'll 
not want to tell me aught again in a hurry, I'll bet." 

" Tut, ne'er heed th' poor hawve-witted craitur', 
Jack. Come an' help me to carry these cans o' 
milk o'er to th' dairy." 

But to the surprise of both they were confronted 
by Thomas, the bailiff, who, regarding them with 
a significant chuckle, said — 

" So so, this is th' road, is it ? I guess'd how it 'ud 
be when I miss'd th' byests out o'th fielt a bit sin'. 
I towd these tother two chaps. Bob an' Jim, 'at I 
thought we should find 'em here, but they bwoth 
sed, " Nought o'th' sort, Tummas ; yo'll noan find 
' em theer." I thought otherwise, yo' seen, so I 
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made *em come. There, Bob an* Jim, come inside an 
tak' notice *at we fund th* cows baled up, a whoam 
like," said he, addressing the men -who accom- 
panied hin. 

The two men entered, and Thomas turning to 
Giles said, " Now, then, what doest say to this, 
Giles Moss ?" 

" I say what Fst olez believe, that if they ever 
laft here at o*, it wur yo' yo'rsel what brought 'em 
back, ay' an' baled 'em up too, for a further fotch, 
Tom, for yo're a farrently bad mon, an' what's 
moore, I could like to gi'e thee a reet down good 
hidin', I could," said Giles, squaring out to fight 
him. 

** Now then, theer, Giles, t'is mak' waint mend 
matters," said the other two men who had entered 
the scene. 

** Now then, Tummas, what's to be done ?" they 
inquired. 

" Wait a bit, lads, o' in good time. First, I 
want to ax yo', done yo' see theem cows baled up, 
yon ? Giles here ses it wur me what brought 'em 
back again here to. Out o' fun, eh ? I shouldn't 
wonder. But he connot say it wur me what wur 
milkin' 'em an' takin' th' said milk off bi con fulls. 
Con ta ?" said Thomas. 

** Nay, Tom, I'll tell no stories if I know it ; 
same for that I laft th* cows i' th' shippon when I 
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went fro* here this forenoon, an* I fund 'em here 
when I coom back at milkin' time. So I wur loike 
to milk 'em as usual, wurn't I ? Surely yo' connot 
mak' aught wrang out o' that Tom, con yo' ?" 

" Tl\ let yo' see what I'll mak' out on't, yo' two 
thievin' cow steylers, as yo' are," said Thomas, in 
a passion. But the words had hardly left his lips 
when Giles struck him a blow that staggered him. 

"Thyer, tak' that, owd mon, an' happen it'll 
teych yo' betthur manners next time ; lestwise it 
may happen teych yo' betthur nor coin* dacent folk 
by yo'r own name, thief, an' rogue, an' wastrill as 
yo' are," said Giles, making a second blow at him. 
But he ran outside, calling, " Here, here ! Bob, 
Jim, come sharp, bwoth on yo'." 

The men quickly obeyed. 

** Now then, mak' prisoners o' theem two cow 
steylers. I meean havin' 'em bwoth transported. 
Just look at my mouth, how yon Giles has cut it. 
Yo' seed him do it, did not yo', lads ? Come speyk 
up," said Thomas. 

The two men thus appealed to, denied having 
seen the alleged assault, they being outside at the 
time. 

** Well, it doesn't matter. Come help me to tak* 
'em up to th' Manor-house. An' see 'at yo' durn't 
let 'em escape. I'll transport 'em bwoth, by 
^adlins. Away's wi' em." 
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" Stop a bit. Winnot yo* let my mother know 
summat about it afore yo' tak*n us up i' this dirty, 
maungy, decaitful fashion," said John. 

" Nay, Vm noan bown to be bother'd wi* her 
clack, my lad ; not now, shuzheaw. Hoo con tell 
her tale when hoo has to goo afore th' agent. So 
awa^s wi' 'em, lads," said Thomas. 

" Nay, noan so, Tummas. I'll see my mother 
♦shuzhow it be afore I goo wi' yo'," said John, 
making a step towards the door. 

** An' if tha budges to'ards yon house I'll shoot 
thee," said Thomas, presenting a pistol. ** Duty 
is duty, an' I'll do mine." 

" Say naught, but goo quietly. It'll be th' best 
i' th' end," whispered Jim Ashworth. 

" So it will, lad," said Giles. 

And without further parley both Giles and John 
were marched off between the two under-bailiffs, 
followed by Thomas, who had undertaken to drive 
the cows. 

In the meantime Grace had become a little more 
calm, and busied herself in preparing the evening 
meal for her family, little dreaming of the sad 
prospect in store for her brother and son. 

As time sped by without bringing either back, 
she began to feel alarmed, but she felt much more 
alarmed when Robert returned without being 
able to glean tidings of either. He had been 
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both to Dukinfield and Ashton inquiring at every 
place where he thought it Hkely to meet them, but, 
of course, without success. It was therefore with 
evident reluctance he returned to his mother. Still 
he tried to smile as he entered the house, and 
said, " What ! hannot they gett'n back yet, then ?'* 

** Nowe, lad, they hannot. Wheer did tha* 
leeave *em ?** 

Robert paused for a moment, as if tempted to * 
prevaricate. She saw it, and excitedly exclaimed, 
** Robert, Robert, my lad, dunnot lie, even to spare 
thy mother. Tell t' truth ; has tha' fund 'em kilt, 
or lamet ? Speyk out, for God's sake." 

** Nawe, I hannot fun* *em at o', and what's 
moore, I hannot yerd aught, nobbut 'at my uncle 
Giles left th' ** Queen Ann " quite sober about three 
hours sin'. He towd th' londlort that he wanted 
to be whoam i' time to milk th' cows. John, he 
said, 'ud be o'er throng to look after 'em, as he 
understood he'd bin' wed to Mary Greenwood at 
Ashton Owd Church this mornin'." 

" Whor ?" exclaimed Grace, lifting both hands 
in extreme astonishment. **Johnty wed unbe- 
known to me ! Naught o' th' sort, Robin. But 
how leek'st tha' didn't goo' o'er to Green'od's an' 
spur for thisel' ?*' 

** I did do, mother, an' met owd Darby, th' 
cowman, an' he towd me it wurn't true, for Mary 
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wur i' th' house wi' her feyther ; but he likewise 
towd me that he'd sin* John and her together noan 
so long sin*.** 

** Eh, well, happen they'll come whoam o* reet, 
lad, in a bit. So get thy supper, thee and George ; 
then to bed wi* yo* bwoth. Fst sit up an' wait for 
'em, beleakins, but winnot I blow 'em bwoth up 
when they do come," said Grace, as with revived 
feeling she busied herself about the house while the 
boys were getting supper. 

Their frugal meal over, they retired to rest, 
while Grace took up her knitting, and rocking 
herself in her chair, waited anxiously hour after 
hour, saying to herself, ** I wonder what's keepin' 
'em ; I wonder what's gett'n em." 

John had never been away so late at night before. 

At last she concluded that he must be with 
Giles. " I fear o' isn't reet," said she, ** or he'd be 
here afore now. But I mun' wait ; I mun' wait." 

She did wait, until night opened into morning, 
and yet they came not. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TAKEN UP ON SUSPICION. 



1 




E left Giles and John in the hands of their 
captors, who had ordered them to come 
along, and forthwith led them across the 
black, wild, and almost trackless moorland. The 
night was dark, but those men travelling it knew 
every perch of the ground, and could have found 
their way even without the aid of the great horn- 
lantern which Jim carried. 

In this way they had nearly reached the high 
road leading to the old manor-house, when Thomas 
called out. 

"Does't yer, Jim'; stop, I tell thee, an' bring th' 

leet this way. Pve seen summat like a mon 

crossin* o'er yon hedge. Here, Bob, have an eye 

on these two a minnit, will yo' ? Thee howd up 

th* leet, Jim, whol I have a look out." 
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" Pray don't trouble yourself upon my account, 
my good fellow," said Harry Grey, quietly advanc- 
ing towards the group, followed by his dog. " It was 
I whom you saw crossing the hedge just now.** 

" Yo', eh !** said Thomas, peering at him 
suspiciously. ** An* who the ferrups are yo*, may 
I ax ?" 

"Well, yes, you may ask who I am; but I don*t 
exactly feel disposed to tell you at present.** 

" Umph, I dar* say not; noather have yo* ony 
occasion to tell, cose o' on us here con see for 
oursels that yo're a poarcher.'* 

" What, and do you dare to call me a poarcher?'* 

" Aye, an' meean provin' it too. Here, Giles 
Moss, an* thee, John Staveley, if yo* want'n* ony 
favour showin* to'ards yo'rsels, yo' mun help us to 
tak' this mon a prisoner. He's a dangerous 
customer, I'll bet. O* on us con swear that we 
seed him patrolin' th' moor wi* his dog at this time 
o' th' neet. Yo* con o' swear to that, connot yo', 
lads ?** 

" Nawe, not o' on us, Tom. I for one winnot 
swear again' him, an' I'm sure John wain't, cose 
we'n neer sin him doin' aught," said Giles. 

" Oh, very weel, Giles, so be it. But we'll tak' 
him up to th* Manor o* th* same, bowt yo'r help. 
So look to yo'rsel to-morn, owd lad ; look to yo'rsel, 
Giles." 
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** Go yo' to heck, an* do yo'r warst. Fm noan 
gooin* again' him, I tell yo*." 

But Harry did not show any disposition to 
escape. On the contrary, he quietly submitted to 
be taken with the other two suspected characters 
up to the Manor, where they were confined in 
separate rooms. 

Our young sportsman found himself inside a 
spacious apartment, dimly lighted by a massive 
lamp suspended from the ceiling. Fortunately for 
him a bright peat fire blazed away in the huge 
grate, which tended in some degree to enliven the 
place, which would otherwise have borne the 
gloomy aspect of a prison ; especially when he 
noticed that the great door was bolted from the 
outside. 

He soon learned that he was there by order of 
the steward, who had no time to See the prisoners 
that night, but notified that probably he would be 
at liberty some time next day to inquire into the 
facts of the case. 

This message was conveyed to Harry by James 
Ashworth, who, from motives of his own, had made 
peace with the bailiff, and was deputed by him to 
look after the prisoners. 

Jim's first care was Harry, whom he found 
pacing up and down the floor with evident 
jinpatience. 
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" Now then, what sen yo' to our road of enter- 
tainin* strangers?*' said Jim. ** Comfortin*, ain*t 
it?" 

« Vastly." 

" Ay, I thought yo*d like it, that's why I ax't to 
tak' charge on yoV said he, grinning. 

" Very kind of you, certainly. But how long am 
I likely to remain under your care?" inquired 
Harry. 

" Ay, but Fm fast theer misel*, lad. An' that's 
noan th' warst, noather." 

" Why, what is there to alarm you so much. I 
do not apprehend that your bailiff will attempt to 
transport me." 

** Nawe, but he means to get yo' tried for 
poarchin'." 

** Indeed ! capital !" said Harry, laughing. 

" O, yo' may laugh, but it rayly is no laughin' 
matter for yo', as how, cose owd Thomas owes yo' 
a spite for what yo' said to him to-day. He's gan 
orders for th' dog to be shot straight off," said Jim^ 

** What ! my dog shot ? Has the order been 
obeyed yet, pray ?" inquired Harry. 

"Not yet, maister, not yet," said Jim. 

** Good. And now oblige me by informing your 
employer that should the slightest possible harm 
occur to my dog, that the instigator of such an act 
shall meet with summary punishment at my hands* 
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But come, I may, perhaps, have carried this farce 
far enough. So go now, present this card. Can 
you read, my man ?" 

" Nawe." 

** Humph, perhaps it's as well. Here, present 
this card, with my compliments, to the steward, 
and say that I want him here immediately.'* 

** Whor !'* said Jim, surveying the young man in 
evident astonishment. 

" Now see here, my good fellow, don't you stand 
there looking so provokingly cool, but go and tell 
the steward to come here at once." 

** Well, but I connot, maister, cose he*s gwon 
away to Manchester. Same for that, Fll save th' 
dog for yo', shuz what comes. But have yo' gett'n 
no friends hereabout save Mrs. Grace ?** inquired 
Jim. 

** Well, not many; still I might, in case of need, 
find one or two that could serve me. At all 
events, I can try. How are those other two 
prisoners going on ?" 

** Well, Giles Moss swears he'll shoot owd Tom 
as deead as a robin th* first time he catches him. 
He ses moore o'er that he never drove thaem cows 
back that we seized on to-day. But we fund 'em i' 
th' shippon. Giles wur after milkin* 'em, an' Jone 
wur wi' him. Same for that, he ses he con give 
his Bible oath that he never drove 'em back. But 
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he met just as well shut up, cose owd Thomas 
ses he'll transport *em bwoth. An' so he will, if 
he con, bad owd rip," said Jim. 

"He must be an extremely vindictive character.* 

" Well, I dum't know about that, but if he gets 
th' least grudge again' ony one, he'd hunt 'em to 
deeath, or he'd have 'em oflF th' clod, th' same as 
he's doin by Mistress Grace. An* as I said afore, 
th' steward believes o' he tells him." 

" Indeed. So this is the consideration, the 
justice, forsooth, dealt out to my Lord of Stamford 
and Warrington*s tenantry. This the boasted 
privilege of rank, the intuitive principle of might 
against right. This matter requires sifting." 

" Ay, yo're reet theer. But who is there that 
con skift it ?'* 

" I said sift, Jim, not skift. And, like Thomas, 
I mean doing it, too. But what sort of an easy- 
going, interesting individual must your master the 
Earl be to permit such wrong-doing, such wanton 
tyranny towards his tenantry here in Ashton ?" 

" Nay, nay, maister, dunnot be so hot-yeaded, 
nor dunnot blame th' young Earl. He knows 
naught about it, mon. He's nobbut come into 
possession a two-three months sin'. Yo' munnot 
blame him.** 

"Well, perhaps not. But it's quite time that 
he should know it. Is it not ?*' 
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" Mayhap it is, maister, but I doubt if ever he 
will know it, cose he wain't trouble hissel to look 
after aught i* Ashton." 

** Yes ; but he shall know it, through me, if no 
one else will take it up." 

" Happen so. But yo* mun recollect yo're i' 
trouble an* danger yoVsel', moore nor yo' think*n', 
mayhap. Therefore it's quite out o' yo'r power 
to help other folk, that is, unless yo' con first find 
a friend to get yo' out o' this shop. Now 
then, con yo' find one that will sarve yo' on this 
point, that's the question ? " 

** You are right, Jim. Let me see," said he, 
reflectively. " Well, will you take a message or 
letter from me to the rector. Could you get to 
see him to night ? " 

" Get to see him ! I should think I could. 
Bless yo', th' rectory isn't a stone's-throw fro' 
here," said Jim. 

" Very good, then : wait a few minutes and I will 
pencil a note to him, also one to another gentleman 
who will serve me, I hope," said Harry, opening 
his memorandum-book, from which he abstracted 
two leaves, and commenced writing hastily. 

This done he folded the notes, and, directing 
them, he placed them in Jim's hand, telling him 
that one was for the rector, and the other for Mr. 
Ashley, of Dukinfield. 
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** Be sure that you deliver them right, Jim,' 
said he. " And be as quick back as possible." 

Jim, assuring his prisoner that he would lose no 
time on the road, took his departure, leaving 
Harry pacing up and down the apartment in one of 
his most reflective moods. In about two hours the 
bolt was again withdrawn and Jim entered, wearing 
upon his countenance a look of disappointment. 

" Well, what news, Jim ? You have seen the 
rector, I trust." 

** I have, maister. I gav' him yo'r note, an' 
stood by whol he wur readin' it. But what do yo* 
think, if he did not brast out laughin' when he*d 
nobbut gwon th' hawve road through wi' it, an* 
takkin' th' spectackles fro' his e'en, he said, • Well, 
well, capital, capital. An' so you have got young 
Mr. Gray a prisoner at the old hall, have you ? ' " 
he said to me wi' a grin. 

" Ay, that we han, parson," I said, " Thomas 
catched him wi' his dog uppo th'moor, an' took him 
prisoner as though he wur a poarcher." Wheer- 
upon he fairly shouted out laughin', an' said, 
" Well done, Thomas, you're a gem of a game- 
keeper. But where have you got this young man 
now ? " 

" I' th' strong room. We'n tak'n up two moore 
for cow steylin'— young John o' th' Wild Bank 
an' Giles Moss," I said. 
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** What ! Giles Moss for cow stealing ! 
Nonsense, Jim, I shall believe no such thing," he 
said. 

** Well, yo' con tell th* steward so when yo' see 
him to-mom,** I said. 

*' I will. And do you give my compliments to 
the young poacher. Tell him that I've a great 
objection to interfere between him and justice; 
but say to him that he shall be remembered in my 
prayers,** he said. 

" Bi* th' mass, parson, I durn*t think yo'r 
prayers will be of mich sarvice to him," I said ; 
" 'specially if owd Thomas hangs his dog, as he 
says he will, th' first thing i' th' mornin'. Yo* 
known he's quite a stranger here," I said. 

" Therefore he had no right to set up here as a 
poarcher, Jim. And Thomas has just done th* 
right an' proper thing to make him prisoner i' th' 
old Manor Hall. That's the proper place 
for him, Jim, the proper place for him. Good 
night," he said, turning away into another 
reawm. But I seed him stondin' at th' door 
hole, so I said ** Oddrot yo', if that be th' only 
road yo' han o' showin' yo'r marcy, I'd be loath 
totak' yo' for my example i' words or deeds." An' 
bowt moore ado I wur comin' away when he coed 
out, " Here, James, James, I say, tell your poacher 
I may interest myself in his dog's fate, the poor 
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brute should not suffer for his deeds." I said 
naught, but thought " To heck wi' yo'; I con save 
th* dog mysel', beawt yo'." 

" Well, what next, Jim ? You delivered my 
other note, that one to Mr. Ashley.*' 

** I did, but I fund him worse an* war, for what 
did he say, think'n* yo ? *' 

" I really can*t say. Perhaps he laughed, too.** 

** He did moore nor that, maister, he acti'lly 
shouted out laughin* when he read your bit o* 
papper, an* he said, * Oh, well done, Harry, trapt 
at last,* an* he laughed again, makin* th' very 
glasses uppo' th' table ring. At last he ses, 
* Here, Jim, tak' a glass o' wine, my hearty ; you 
deserve it, if for nothing but the good laugh you've 
caused me. Well, an* so they have got Harry in 
prison, eh ? ' *' 

** Ay, I ses, an' if some on yo' dum't look sharp 
it may be rough for him to-mom.'* 

*i Yes, I expect it will," he says. " an' quite 
right that it should, too. You see he would not 
take a friend's advice. I told him how it would 
be," he said, laughin' again. 

" Then yo' winnot come to help him, noather?" 
I said. 

** Not a foot, Jim, until he's examined to- 
morrow, when I'll sit as a magistrate upon him. 
So you can tell him that from me," said th' owd 
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wastrell, wi* another laugh. Wheerupon ] 
couldn't howd fro' sayin', " Well, I'll tell yo' whai 
it is, Mr. Ashley, I consider him nobbut like th 
hare wi' mony friends But I see how it is, yo're 
o' feart o' th' agent, so yo'll let him goo to th' 
wall." 

" I'll make you go out through that window in a 
crack, if you don't leave here," he said. So not 
wantin' to lose my temper, I laft him. What 
done yo' say to that, now, inquired Jim. 

" Oh, nothing, Jim ; I have nothing to say. 
But what have they done with Rover, my dog ?" 

"He's o' reet. I gav' him a good supper afore I 
laft him just now. But think o' yo'rsel, mon. 
What done yo' meean to do ? Yo' mun recollect 
whatever th' steward an' owd Thomas will bring 
again' yo' an' thaem tother two poor chaps to- 
morn will be o'er o' Ashton i' less nor no time." 

" Yes, by George ! I never thought of that, Jim. 
Let me see. Were you ever at Dunham Massey ?" 

" Yigh, mony a time." 

** Do you know Mr. John Poole, the Earl's 
agent ?" 

** A vast deeal betthur nor he knows me, 
maister." 

** Do you think you would be able to take a 
letter from me to him first thing in the morning ?" 

" I'll do it if I con get th' lend o' a horse." 
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" You shall have a good horse, Jim. The land- 
lord of the Stamford Arms will let you have the 
best in his stable. Then mount, and lose no time, 
but start for Dunham Massey as early as you can, 
and give this note to Mr. Poole." 

" I will, maister ; an* I wain't be long uppo* 
th* road, noather, yo*ll see. I suppose Tm to tell 
him naught, but just give him this letter ? *' said 
Jim. 

" That is all ; but you must wait for an answer. 
Here, take this purse to bear your expenses.** 

" All reet, maister, 1*11 bring up yo'r supper 
now,** said Jim. ** Yo* con sleep i* yonder little 
reawm — th* bed is weel aired, cleyn an* whole- 
some — I sleep theer mysel sometimes. Yo*ll find a 
candle or two i* th' table drawer, an* a bottle o* 
rare owd port hud i* th* press yon.*' 

Harry went to examine the bedchamber, while 
Jim disappeared to bring in his supper. This 
done, he left the prisoner with the full conviction 
that Mr. Poole would be able to set him free 
at once. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE BAILIFF AND HIS DAUGHTER. 




HEN Thomas had accomplished his 
mission of vengeance, and had seen 
his prisoners safely lodged in durance 
vile, he proceeded home in no common mood of 
exultation, for fate, he thought, had done 
for him at one stroke what he had been trying to 
accomplish for nearly two years, and to little pur- 
pose, namely, the total separation of the two young 
people, John and Mary. As he wended his way 
home he chuckled to himself. It was customary 
for him to do so whenever he felt himself 
triumphant. 

"Ay, ay; so much for yon young beggarly 
varment. He thought to outwit me, did he ? 
Egadlins, it 'ud tak' a far deeal wiser yed nor 
young Jone Stavely has on his shoulders to outwit 
owd Tummus, as he coes me. I wonder what yon 
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spoilt choilt o' mine *11 say when I tell her how 
nicely Fve gett'n her brid caged. There'll be 
some tears, I reckon. Well, so there may be, for 
I'll transport him — ay, even if her deead mother 
stood afore me an' ax'd me to spare him. Nowe, 
nowe ; Til pay him off for tryin' to steyl my lass 
fro' me ; teyching her to lie and otherwise decaive 
me by meetin' him i' every lonesome nook i' th' 
place when my back wur turnt — ungrateful minx 
as hoo is. Mich good her Sunday-schoo' teych- 
ment has done her. But I'm even wi' 'em now, I 
am. I'll say naught to her to neet. Nowe ; I'll let 
her dreeam about th' sweet stolen interviews hoo'U 
ha' wi' him whol I'm off on th' morrow. Poor lass, 
hoo little knows what a mon her feyther is." 

'Twas thus Mr. Greenwood congratulated himself 
on his rascality as he plodded his way home- 
wards, there to be met by Mary with outstretched 
hands, and a warm kiss on his furrowed brow. 
She led him into the cheerful little cosy room, 
where a sumptuous repast was spread for him by 
her loving care. He smiled benignly as he looked 
into her dark, fondly-beaming eyes — those 
trusting orbs, so soon to be dimmed and reddened 
by burning tears of anguish. 

** Yo're late to-neet, feythur," said the young 
girl, helping him to some hare pie. " What's 
kept yo' ? " 
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" My duty, lass, my duty. Thy feyther has 
much to do I warrant thee, an' somewhat more 
nor he likes, but it must be done, or otherwise I 
should lose my shop." 

** Why, what's up now, feyther ? " inquired she. 

" Business, my lass, business. Th* new 
steward's noan like th' owd one, he'll have his 
orders executed, an' noan dar' say nay, or they'd 
goo to th' wall, they would so, lass." 

** Why, what is he after now, feyther ? " 
inquired she, with a scarcely perceptible tremor 
in her voice. 

** Naught much, lass, save 'at he's order'd me to 
put in a restraint an' saizure on to o' tenants 'at 
wouldn't pay up their arrears. It wur a hard job 
for me, Mary, but duty is duty, lass, duty is duty." 

" Duty's a hard thing sometimes, feyther ; but 
it mun be done, as yo' sen. Still I do hope an' 
trust 'at th' poor tenants could pay up. Could 
they, feyther ? " 

" Not o' on 'em Mary. Gie me another plate 
full o' that pie, its farrently good. Did tha mak' 
it thisel, wench ? " 

" Ay, feyther, I know'd yo' liked it. But do 
tell me, how yo' geet on, an — " 

** Nay, lass, dunnot choke me wi' questions, let 
me get my meyt first shuzheaw. I'll tell thee o' i* 
good time, tha'll see." 
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Thus silenced, Mary waited upon him till the 
meal was over. Then producing his long clay 
pipe and tobacco box, she sat down on a low 
stool at his feet, her bright young head supported 
on his knees, as she looked up in his face with all 
the innocent confidence of a loving child. 

** Mary, dost tha* like thy owd feyther ? " 
inquired he, stroking her long silken hair with 
uncommon tenderness. 

** I should think I do, feythur, what makes yo* 
ax that question ? *' 

** Nobbut this, Mary, mychoilt, tha hasn't kept 
thy promise to me. Tha* sed nigh on two year sin 
that tha'd give up o* thoughts o' yon scamp Jone 
o' th' Wild Bank. Tha* promised me that, didn't 
tha ? ** 

** I did, feyther, and so I would, had it not bin 
for th* likin' he had for me. How could I see him 
pine his heart away forme that — that — ^that." And 
here the girl bust into tears. 

" Humph, so I thought ; ay that's it ; th' love 

' thy owd fe3^her wur naught to thee compared 

wi' him it seems. Well, well, so be it. And now 

goo to bed ; I want to yer no moore to-neet. Goo 

to bed. Be off, I say.** 

" Feyther, what mun I do to mak' peace 
between yo' and yon poor lad ? Yo* used to like 
him once." 
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** I never liked him, never i* o' my life. Vd ha' 
wed his mother after my wife deed, becose I wur 
poor, an* tha* wert too young to look after 
th' house. Things are awter'd sin* then. Vm 
noan so poor now, I con find two hundert pounds 
fortin for thee, Mary, so promise me tha'll ha' 
naught no moore to say to him. Promise, I say, 
or ril see that tha'll never clap een (eyes) on 
him again.'* 

The last sentence was delivered with such 
peculiar emphasis that Mary felt alarmed, and 
fixing her eyes upon her father's face, she said — 

" Feyther, what dun yo* meean ? Yo* hannot 
gwon an' harm'd th* lad ? Yo* could not.'* 

" Not yet, but time '11 tell whether him or me 
uU win th' day. So be off to bed now. Come, 
boult, I want no moore inquiries to-neet." 

" But feyther " 

** Goo, I tell thee. I've sed my say." 

Mary knew by experience that any further 
appeal would be fruitless, so she quitted the room 
without another word. But instead of going direct 
to her own apartment, she stole into the bam, a 
portion of which was appropiatedto Darby Conner 
the cow man, or rather let me say the man-of-all- 
work. He was the only one whom Mary really 
trusted with her love secrets, for Darby had been 
there in her mother's time, and had carried Mary 
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to school in his sturdy arms hundreds of times. 
He was a faithful creature, and devotedly attached 
to his young mistress. She had all confidence in 
him, and therefore sought him upon this occasion. 

Darby was sitting in the comer of his little 
bedroom, mending his shoes, when she tapped at 
the door, calling out " Darby, I want you." 

" The saints be about us. Is that you. Miss 
Mary ? What's the matter, avic ? Nothin* 
wrong with the master, I hope ? " 

" Nowe, he's reet enough, Darby. But Vm feart 
there's some mischief afloat for o* that." 

" Not betwixt him an young John, sure. Miss ?" 

"I'm feart so. Darby. But yo' mun start off 
first thing to th' Wild Bank an* see Missis Stavely. 
Tell her I want to yer fro' her as to how they'n 
gwon on wi' th' new Stewart. Hoo'll know what 
I meean. Be sharp. Darby. I'll wait here till yo' 
gett'n back." 

" Och, sure, don't, allana, for if the master come 
out an' catch'd you, there's no knowin' but he 
might take it into his cunnin' ould head that ye 
were waitin' for the poor boy. So go into the 
house again, acushla, while I'll cut across the 
common an' bring you back good news, please 
God, in less than no time." 

'* I hope so, Darby. But how am I to know if 
I durn't see yo ? " 
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" Ye just go up to your own bedroom, Miss, an* 
when I come back, I'll fling a bit of sand up at 
the window, then I can climb up the ivy an' tell 
you all about it.*' 

"Weel thought on, Darby. So be off, now. 
I'st be listenin' for yo*r signal,** said Mary. " Be 
back as soon as yo' con. Dunnot stop on th* road." 

" Never fear that, asthore ; I'll be with ye again 
in under an hour,** said Darby, sticking his old 
cap on his head and creeping off, while Mary stole 
back to the house, there to await the return of 
Darby. And, to her surprise, he returned 
directly. 

Mary cautiously opened the casement and 
called to him, " Well, Darby.** 

" Och, begorra. Miss Mary, I can't budge a step 
till mornin*. Sure the masther*s just met me 
com in' out of the gate, and tould me to get a hot 
drink ready at once for one of the cows that's 
taken badly. He's gone to stop with her himself 
till I come. So go to bed, avic, an* 1*11 start off 
first thing in the mornin*, for he says we must stop 
up with the poor baste till she's better." 

** Well, well, summat's olez wrang here, But 
yo*ll goo as soon as yo* con, wain't yo'. Darby, 
for my sake ?** 

** Troth, an* I will, jewel ; an' may your guardian 
angels watch over ye this blessed night," said 
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Darby, lifting the cap oflfhis head in due reverence 
for those especial guardians whose protection he 
had invoked for Mary and her lover. 





CHAPTER X. 



NEWS OF THE MISSING. 



\ 




I U RING this interval Grace Stavely had 
watched and waited throughout the long 
night with great anxiety, while her sons 
Robert and George, worn out with their toil, slept 
peacefully. But like " Owd Neddy Fit ton,'* there 
was no sleep for Grace that night. So when 
morning dawned, no longer able to bear the 
suspense alone, she proceeded to awaken her 
boys, to whom she communicated her fears for 
their brother's and uncle's safety, whose absence 
she attributed in some measure to Harry Gray. 
** Eh, lads, do rouse yo'sel's. Be sharp an' get 
drest wi' you ? " said Grace, who was here 
interrupted by a loud knock at the outer-door, 
which she opened, and admitted a little black- 
faced ragged boy, who held Harry's dog in a 
strong chain attached to its collar. 
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"Oh, Mistress Stavely,*' said he, on seeing 
Grace ; " oh, mistress Stavely, yo* mun find a shop 
for this here dog, for I yerd owd Thomas last 
neet swearin' 'at he*d have it shooted first thing 
this mornin*. He's gett'n th* chap what belongs 
it, i' prison, up at th' Ho' yon." 

** The Lord presarve us !" said Grace. 

" Ay, th' keeper's knabb'd him for poachin' last 
neet. I wur wi' him at th' time, but I hooked it, 
an' hud mysel' till they'd o' gwon down to th' 
manor." 

" What, an' did tha see my son John, or Giles 
Moss, wi' 'em ? " inquired the widow. 

" Yigh, Thomas an' a lot moore chaps wur 
comin' up th' moor wi' yo'r cows, when they see'd 
that young chap what wur wi' yo' yesterday ; I 
mean that felley wi' his arm teed up. I see'd him 
comin' in here when I wur lookin' for owd Flazer's 
donkey. I wortch for owd Flazer in his smithy. 
I blow th' smithy bellows an' sich like, I do, an' 
my name is Tim. Folk olez co' me Tim th' 
bellows-blower," said he. 

** Ay, I know thee bi' seet, lad," said Grace ; 
" but tell me how th' young mon geet hissel' into 
owd Tom's clutches." 

"Why, he fun' him wi' this here dog on th' 
moor, so he said he wur a poacher, an' made him 
prisoner. They said summat about cow steylin' 
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beside, but I bowted off when I seed th' sporter 
ta'en up for had owd Turn nobbut catch'd me 
he'd ha' shot me straight off bout any mouse neases, 
cose he towd me he would th' very next time he 
catch'd me on th' moor. So I wur bound to look 
after misel'. But I watch'd 'em out o' seet, and in a 
while I coom fro' my hidin' hole an' went after 
'em. I seed Thomas comin' out o' th' manor wi' 
another chap, an' I yerd him say that he'd shoot 
this dog first thing i' th' momin'. Noather would 
it be his fault if he didn't get th' chap what 
belong'd it two year hard labour uppo' th' tread- 
mill, he said." 

" So tha yerd him say that, did tha, Tim ?" 

** I did, mistress. Still I said naught, but I 
watch'd o'th' neet o'er till daybreyk, then I climb'd 
th' low wall an' pept about th' place till I seed th' 
dog, when I unchain'd him, an' oppenin' th' gates 
I coaxed him wi' me, cose I didn't want him 
shooted. So I unbethought me 'at yo' know'd him 
what belong'd it, an' yo' met happen save its life. 
Winnot yo' do, mistress ?" inquired Tim, patting 
the animal tenderly on the head. 

** Ay, that I will wi' o' th' plezzur i' th' world, 
Tim, lad. But didn't tha say 'at tha see'd our 
John an' his uncle theer too ? " inquired Grace. 
" What wurn they doin' ? " 

** They wur wi' tother lot, mistress." 
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" Wurn they wi* th' chap what owns this dog, 
Tim ?" 

" Nowe ; Bob an* Jim, th' two baileys had 
getten them to theirsels. An* I yerd owd Thomas 
sayin' summat about cow staylin,** said Tim. 

" Cow steylin ! " said Grace. " Cow steylin I 
Good Lord, whatever mun I yer next ? Robin, 
George, done yo* yer that ? Come down win yo' 
an* hearken what this lad ses.*' 

The young men hastened downstairs, and 
commenced questioning Tim, while Grace, in a 
state bordering on distraction, kept saying, " Lord 
presarve us, whatever mun I hear next ? Ta'en 
up for cow steylin ? Nay Tim, tha mun rayly be 
mista'en, lad,** said she, quite unable longer to 
restrain her tears. 

" Nay but I ammut, mistress, for bwoth Jone an* 
Giles wur fun milkin* th* cows i* th' shippen last 
neet after th* baylifts had driven 'em off fro* here. 
Th* cows wur driwen whoam agen, true enough ; 
I do know that.'* 

** Nay, Tim lad, tha mun be wrang, as noather 
Giles nor John have bin a whom sin yester 
forenoon. Surely to goodness there's naught 
wrang.'* 

** Well, Grace, Fve towd yo' now what I bwoth 
yerd an* seed." 

** Yo* mun be mista'en, Tim. Why it would 
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drive me crazy welly, to think such a thing. Still 
wheer han they bin o' th* neet ? " 

Robert and George now entreated her to let 
them go and see if Tim's tale was true, but Grace 
only listened almost besides herself with grief, 
exclaiming, " Eh ! whatever mun I do ? What- 
ever mun I do ? " 

" Yo* mun come wi* me o*er to th' Manor Ho', 
mother, an ax about it," said Robert, " George con 
look after th' place till we come back. Tim, tha' 
con stop wi' him, connot tha, lad ? " 

" Nay, Tim mun come wi' us, Robin, cose he 
con happen tell who it wur what drove th' cattle 
back here too, if there be aught of truth in his 
tale " 

" Well, there met be some truth in it, mother 
after o', for now that I unbethink me, when I wur 
comin' whoam last neet fro' Ashton, bowt findin' 
my Uncle Giles, I just catch'd a glint o' four or five 
men, an' I could see that one o' th' lot wur drivin* 
some cows before him reet across th' common 
to'ards Ashton." 

** Eh, Robin, an' how leekest tha didn't tell me 
so when tha' geet whoam ?" 

" Cose I ne'er gan it a thought after, mother. My 
mind wur so upset about John and my Uncle Giles." 

** Eh, dear ! Eh dear ; What mun us do ? This 
is th ' warst dooment of o'. If it be truth may God 
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help me to bear it," said she, bursting into 
tears. 

A hasty foot was now heard crashing along the 
gravel path, and directly in came Darby, the 
bailifi*s servant, with a "God save all here." 
But the moment he caught sight of the widow's 
face he crossed himself piously, exclaiming, " The 
Lord be good to us all. Mistress Stavely ; what's 
the matter ma'am ? No ill news, I hope, ma'am." 

" 111 enough, Darby, if o' this little lad ses 
be true. He's just come fro' th' manor wi' that 
dog, an' he says that th' young chap what belongs 
it has been ta'en up, an' made a prisoner by yo'r 
maister, owd Thomas's orders. An' besides that 
he's ta'en our John an' my brother Giles up too." 

" Ta'en them up, ma'am, an' for what, may I 
ax ye." 

" Th' young felley for poarchin', he ses, an' my 
two for cow steylin'. Did yo' everyer tell of sich 
another farrantly scamp and wastrell ? " 

** Hush, mistress, asthore, sure he's my master, 
an' Miss Mary's father, so I dam't be his judge nor 
his jury. All I can say is, may God forgive him 
the eternal ould villain, for he has done that just 
to brake off the love between the colleen an' the 
young master. But he can't do it, ma'am, an' its 
myself that knows that, for didn't she come to me 
last night when I was mendin* my brogues, an' 
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tould me to start oflf at once to Wild Bank an* ax 
if all was right with ye, ma'am, because she 
thought by what her father had been sayin' to her 
that he meant mischief to some of ye." 

" An' so he did, Darby, asyo'may tell her when 
yo' gett'n back." 

" Och, musha, but what will she think when I 
bring her this black news ; sure won't she be after 
blamin' her father for it all." 

" Ay, poor wench, an* weel hoo may. But give 
her my best respects. Darby. Tell her 'at wi* mun 
trust wheer we connot trace. There's a good God 
above us o', an' I dunnot think 'at He'll suffer th' 
evil mon to rejoice so long o'er his evil Ways. 
Beside, I've faith i' bowth my choilt an' brother's 
honesty, shus what owd Thomas may say. But 
I'm bown down to th' manor to mak' o' inquiries. 
Darby. So tell Mary *at hoo'll most likely yer o' 
about th' case to-neet, when plez goodness they'll 
be set at liberty." 

" Please God they may, ma'am," said Darby, 
turning away with a heavy heart, for he knew 
well his master's bitter nature, and to what 
length he would go to crush down whatever 
opposed his will. So Darby went his way 
whispering to himself, ** Ochone, may the blessed 
mother intercede for them, or ten to one he'll 
swear their lives away." 
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It was in this state of mind he returned to his 
young mistress, to whom he communicated as 
leniently as he could the sorrowful news. 

Mary heard him to the end, and then dashing 
away the tears from her eyes, she cried out, ** So 
this is my father's revenge. But it shannot be ; 
nawe, afore that Til set oflf to th' manor misel' and 
tell how he set hissel' down to ruinate 'em 
o . 

** Hush, asthore. He*s your father when done. 
Besides Mistress Grace is goin herself to see what 
she can do for them. So wait and see what she'll 
do first, acushla." 

Mary did wait hour after hour, weeping and 
chafing by turns, while Grace Stavely and her 
son Robert having gone to the manor and been 
refused admittance to any of the prisoners, went 
directly to the rectory and learned from the rector 
that an inquiry would be held on the men some- 
time during that day, as he had received notice to 
attend it. At the same time he kindly informed 
them that he had little doubt of her son and 
brother's acquittal. 

This was hopeful intelligence for poor Grace, 
who returned home for a short time to put things 
in order prior to her return to the Manor, as she 
was determined to be present at the inquiry if 
possible. 
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In the meantime the three prisoners were not 
forgotten by their gaoler, each having been served 
with a good substantial breakfast. 

While Harry was enjoying his, with tolerabl 
zest, Bob, one of the under bailiflfs, entered the 
room followed by little Tim. 

" Hallo, Tim, what's amiss with you, eh ? Not 
found poaching, I trust," said Hany, who recog- 
nized him. 

" Nowe, but I dar' say he'll be fund missin' as 
soon as Thomas comes to yer what he's bin doin' 
to sarve yo'." 

" To serve me, eh ? How, may I ask, has he 

been serving me ? Come, youngster, out with it." 

" Eh ! he's a brick is t'is mon," said Bob, looking 

admiringly at Tim. ** What done yo' think, but he 

stole yo'r dog away." 

** Well done, Tim. And where have you put 
him ?" inquired Harry. 

" I brought him to Grace, o' th' Wild Bank, 
maister, cose I seed yo* theer yesterday." 

" Very good. Well, and you told her that I 
was taken up by these men for poaching, I 
suppose ? " 

** Ay, I towd her o' about it, an' hoo ax'd me 
had I seen aught o' Giles, or their Jone. I didn't 
like tellin' her at first, but at last I towd her o', an 
hoo's been to try an get in to see yo', but owd 
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Thomas wouldn't let her see noan on yo*, so hoo's 
set off somewheer else ; whol I dodged about till 
I seed Bob here, an' he let me in to tell yo' 'at th' 
dog wur o* reet." 

" Well, Tim, you are a gallant little soul, so here 
is another crown piece for you to buy a comb to 
ready your mop ; and if soap be not extremely 
scarce at your house, pray wash your face. Will 
you, Tim ?" 

** Yigh, if I con think on," said Tim, pocketing 
the money. 

" Now, then, what does tha say for that brass ?" 
said Bob. 

" I durn't know what to say," was Tim's 
ingenious reply. 

" Say thank yo', an' boke down thy yed thus," 
said Bob, making a bow. 

" Thank yo', and be done wi' it," replied Tim. 

** Now then, aways wi' thee, lad ; an' dunnot 
come again till I tell thee," said Bob ; " lestwise 
dunnot come till I co' for thee at th' forge some 
time to-day." 

" Nowe," said Tim, with a short nod of his head, 
making a hasty retreat ; then he sat astride the 
balustrade of the stairs, and slid down to the bottom. 
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CHAPTER XL 



HARRY GREY'S DELIVERANCE. 




when 



T had reached full noon in Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and the hives of industry were 
turning out to seek their mid-day meal, 

a roughly-attired man, mounted upon a 



spirited horse, was seen galloping down towards 
the Manor house. He seemed, if one might judge 
from his travel-stained appearance, as though he 
had ridden many miles on some errand of 
importance. Was it life or death ? It might be 
either, from the eager vehemence with which he 
urged his evidently jaded steed. Yet he stayed 
not until he drew up to the entrance of the 
old hall, where he alighted, patting the noble 
animal, and wiping the foam from its distended 
nostrils. 

He was a fine [stalwart young fellow, one of 
JLancashire's true-bred sons, with a heart to feel 
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and courage to help in case of need. He had just 
wiped down his panting steed and mopped his own 
face a little when the steward was seen entering 
the court-yard, followed by the constable, mayor, 
and four other gentlemen. In those days the 
affairs of the Manor were managed by a leet- 
steward, who annually swore into office, at his 
Michaelmas court, a mayor, three constables, four 
assistant constables, from twelve to double that 
number of jur)mien, twelve bye-law men, two 
bailiffs, two pounders, &c. The leet-court had 
been held from time immemorial every six 
months in the Manor court-house, but in this 
instance the court exigency was dispensed 
with in order to make a summary inquiry into 
the merits of the case. Accordingly, the 
steward had summoned only a few of his 
officers to hold a preliminary inquiry at the 
Manor house previous to taking further pro- 
ceedings. 

He had just time to address the court officials 
when James Ashworth — whom the reader will 
recognise as Harry's messenger — advanced to the 
steward and handed him a letter. 

**Who is it from, pray?" inquired that gentle- 
man, with an equivocal stare at Jem. 

Yo* mun read it, maister, I dar' say it will tell 
yo','* said Jem. 
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The agent, without deigning a reply, broke the 
seal and read — 

Dunham Massey, Nov., 1820. 

Sir, — The Earl of Stamford desires me tq inform you that you 
are requested by him to liberate immediately a young man 
named Harry Grey, now confined as prisoner in the Manor hall. 
And I am further instructed to say that the Earl will himself, 
to-day, be present at the inquiry relative to the two men 
accused of cow stealing. Those two men must remain at the 
hall until his lordship*s arrivaL — I am, dear sir, yours, etc., 

John Poole. 

" Humph, here's a pretty mess, and all through 
your cursed ofl&ciousness," said he, turning to 
Thomas, the bailiflf, who stood near. 

"Why, maister, yo' surely connot blame me. 
But what's up?" 

"You will find that out, I think, before long, 
sirrah. Begone and liberate that young man 
whom you took up last night on suspicion of 
poaching. Go, I say, and let him oflf at 
once." 

" I will, maister, I will, but dang it, am I to be 
blamed for carryin* out your own orders. Hannot 
yo* towd me oft enough to tak' up whosomever I 
met see on th* moor wi* a dog ?*' 

"What! do you stand there to parley words 
with me? Begone and release your prisoner," 

"Well, an' am I to let Giles Moss an* Jack 
Stavelyoff, too?" 
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** No," shouted tke now exasperated steward. 
" You are to let this Henry Grey free at once. Go 
now and do so." 

Thomas made no further reply, but, grumbling 
to himself, doggedly proceeded to the room where 
Harry was confined. He found the young man 
pleasantly occupied drawing a caricature of him- 
self with a pencil on the wall. 

**Now, then, what art thou after theer?" 
inquired he, as he stood surveying the wall and 
the man. 

" Only drawing your likeness, my friend. Come, 
man, look, and acknowledge my ability as an 
artist." 

Thomas did look, and saw himself faithfully 
depicted in the act of browbeating the poor 
widow; every expression of his evil face having 
been brought out in bold relief. Grace was there 
also, with her pleading face looking up to him for 
pity. Even his subordinates were faithfully 
portrayed. 

"Humph, I thought yo' wur a poacher, but I 
see now yo*re nobbut a pictur'-drawin' varment 
that wouldn't ha' th' pluck to poarch," said 
Thomas, disdainfully. 

** Just so, old boy. But I have hit you off here, 
have I not?" 

" Yo' think so, happen; but I've yerd a bit o' 
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summat to-day that may help me to hit yo' oft, so 
fur as yo'r friend Grace Stavely and her lot 
concarns yo'.'* 

" All right, old Samson. Strike at all before 
you, but bear in mind your evil tongue is only 
stuck between the jawbones of an ass." 

" Happen not ; but even an ass, as yo' co' me, 
con do much hurt," said Thomas, with a 
malicious grin. " But come out, I shan't bother 
wi' yo' no longer. Yo're free to goo to the dule 
if yo've a mind." 

" Nay, I am already too near that august 
gentleman when I stand near you, so I will 
with your kind permission depart at once," 
said Harry, with one of his mock bows, 
and jocosely smiling he lightly tripped down- 
stairs and out into the open air without hinder- 
ance. 

Jim met him with the horse at the outer gate, 
and informed him of his success with Mr. Poole in 
getting the letter which had caused his immediate 
release. ** An' moore beside," said Jim, handing 
Harry a small parcel carefully tied up and sealed ; 
"I've gett'n summat here for yo', that Mestur 
Poole towd me I mustn't let out o* my seat till I 
gan it into yo'r hands." 

" All right, Jim ; anything else, eh ?" 

" Yigh, the sooner yo're off" fro' here the better, 
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cose I o'erheard Mestur Poole tellin' one o' th* 
servants to go at once up to Dunham Park an* 
order th' Earl's carriage to start for Ashton-under- 
Lyne." 

" Indeed ! I am glad of that, Jim, as you will per- 
haps have an opportunity of seeing the Earl, 
without going to the lunatic asylum for it," said 
Harry, laughing, and bounding on to the horse 
which Jim held for him to mount. "And now, 
there is something for your trouble," said he, 
slipping some money into Jim's hand. . "You are 
a trustworthy fellow, and I daresay I will find you 
another job sometime. I am now oflf to the farm 
for my dog. But you try and serve the prisoners 
if you can." 

" I will, if I con," said Jim, while Harry started 
away at full gallop towards Wild Bank; Jim 
looking after him said, with a sly shake of his 
head, "Yon chap issummatakin to Mestur Poole, 
as sure as aught is aught. Happen his son, he 
seemed so put out o' th* road when I gan him th* 
letter; for when he wur readin' it he said to 
hissel', * Dear, dear, what a foolish whim. But I 
suppose it's as well to let him have his own way.* 
An', bigum, so he has had," said Jim, with a broad 
grin. " I'll be oflf whoam to my dinner now, afore 
owd Thomas or th' steward sees me, or happen 
they'll be axin* me how I coom by th' letter what 
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I gan him, in which case I'd be like to tell th* 
truth." 

This was conclusive, so Jim turned off towards 
home. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 




REED from bondage, Harry Grey was 
soon galloping away towards Wild Bank 
farm, where he found Grace Stavely 
preparing herself for another visit to the Manor. 
The sight of him, however, coming so unexpectedly, 
nearly overpowered her, and all she could say was, 
" Eh, lad ! thank God yo*re free, shuzhow." 

Harry looked into her troubled eyes, and, seeing 
her evident emotion, he caught both her hands in 
his own, saying, in his most soothing tone, 

" Come, come, good dame, take heart. You see 
I am free. And I have brought you good news, 
too, of your kindred. Be assured that your son 
and brother will soon be as free as I am. That 
ridiculous charge against them of cow stealing 
must fall to the ground. Beside, there is a friend 
not far off who can prove their entire innocence." 
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** Is there for sure? May God bless yo' for that 
news," said Grace, with clasped hands and 
quivering lips. 

" Pray do have hope, good dame, as I trust all 
will come right in the end. But I have another 
matter to speak of which I trust will meet with 
your approval. It is this, Mrs. Stavely. You are 
so circumstanced at present that you must pay 
the whole of your arrears to-day, or probably jroti 
will have to suffer some petty annoyance from the 
steward." 

" Ay, so I shall, lad, so I shall. But what con 
I do when I haven't aught to pay wi'?*' said 
Grace, bursting into tears. 

" My good dame, I have got the money in full 
here," said Harry, producing the sealed packet 
which Jim had given him. ** Here, Mrs. Stavely, 
you will find the amount due in this bag ; take it 
at once, and away to the Hall. I am informed 
that the Earl himself will be there to-day. 
Possibly you may have a chance of telling him 
how you have been treated by the bailifi. The 
Earl ought to be made acquainted with the whole 
matter." 

While he was speaking, Grace stood like 
one bewildered, holding the bag of money in her 
hand, every muscle in her face working to the 
strong throbbing of her heart as she gazed at him, 
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half-doubting the truth, her mind oscillating 
between joy and grief, necessity and pride. The 
latter seemed to predominate, for she placed the 
money back into his hand, saying, '* No, no ; I con- 
not tak' it fro* thee, lad; I thank thee o' th' same, 
I do, but I couldn't fashion to accept it as a loan, 
cose I met be years upo' years in payin' it back. 
An' ten chances to one yo' may want it yo'rsel." 

** Not so, Mrs. Stavely, you must take it. I can 
spare that sum without the slightest inconvenience 
to myself or others. Take it, I beg of you, at once. 
You have no time to lose now. These people at 
the Manor house may want to bring us all into 
trouble. Take the money at once and away with 
you and pay it, or it may be too late." 

**Nawe; I connot tak' it fro' thee." 

" What ! And will you see yourself and sons 
thrust out from their old homestead, perhaps driven 
away altogether from this nice old place; sent 
adrift — ^no one knows whither, and all through 
your foolish pride ?*• said Harry, reproachfully. 

" Hush, lad, for goodness do hush, or yoTl drive 
me to tak* it." 

" And if you refuse it I will myself go down to 
the office and pay it for you this minute, even if 
they take me up again." 

«« Eh ! nay, nay, lad, yo' munnot do so. Whiu 
yo're safe tany, so I beg on yo'. But are yo' railly 
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sure yo' con spare o' this brass, for it may be years 
happen afore I con clear it off." 

" Yes, and as much more should you require it ; 
at least I could raise as much more if I wanted," 
said Harry, smiling, "But you know you will 
have to pay interest." 

" And how much met that be?" inquired Grace. 

" In the first place that you keep my dog a day 
or two longer, and secondly that you will grant me 
occasional rest and food when I come into this 
out-of-the-way part of the world. And also that 
you will permit me to bring my mother to drink 
tea out of that matchless china of yours. Come, 
is it a bargain ?" inquired Harry, smiling. 

** Ay, yo'd be welcome to that bout brass, an' 
thou knows that too," said Grace, momentarily 
beguiled into forgetting her sorrow whilst gazing 
on the bright, happy face of the dashing youth 
before her. 

" Well, as it is all settled now, I will away, good 
dame. I have little doubt but the bailiff will prove 
a vindictive witness against Giles and John. How- 
ever, I must be out of the way. When the inquiry 
is over you will oblige me by getting your son George 
to drop me a line or two stating how it came oflf* 
There is an address which will find me at any time," 
said Harry, placing the address and money bag on 
the table, and before Grace could say anything he 
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had mounted his horse, and was cantering down the 
road. 

Grace went to the door to look after him with a 
prayer on her lips, and a motherly feeUng of 
tenderness in her heart towards him. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE YOUNG EARL AND THE INQUIRY. 

R^VEFORE proceeding further with our story 
R B^ it may not be out of place to give a. short 
Eki^l description of what the Manor hall was 
in former times. It has recently undergone a 
change which, in my opinion, no lover of 
antiquity could consider for the better. 

" The old hall of the Asshetons, situated on a 
promontory near the parish church, is undoubtedly 
the most ancient structure in the parish or manor, 
and it is generally believed to occupy the site of 
an outpost or rude fort of the kingdom of Northum- 
bria in the Saxon period. The Norman possessor 
of the Manor appears to have erected a tower here, 
and from the rent-roll of Sir John de Assheton it 
is considered that the hall and its yard were in a 
complete state in the 3rd Richard II., 1380. As 
it used to stand, it was a large irregularly con- 
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stnicted pile, having under-ground cells, spacious 
galleries, massive doorways, and round towers at 
the corners, which last peculiarity is considered to 
be indicative of a very remote origin. The moat, 
courtyard, and drawbridges, however, have all 
disappeared, and scarcely anything now remains 
to attest that it was at one time the fortified 
baronial residence of the Asshetons." 

And now let us return to our story. Two hours 
had scarcely elapsed since the release of Harry 
Grey, when a magnificent carriage, bearing the 
young Earl of Stamford and Warrington, rolled 
majestically up to the long-neglected hall of his 
ancestors. Groups of retainers, headed by the 
steward and other officers, stood awaiting his 
arrival, nor were they slow in surrounding the 
carriage, cheering lustily as the door was flung 
open by a liveried footman, and the steps let down 
while its aristocratic occupant thrust his head out, 
which by the way, was covered with a black 
velvet cap, such as is usually worn by an invalid. 
Nevertheless, he seemed lively enough, though 
rather near-sighted, as his eyes were shaded by a 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, awfully green. 
His height, when he stepped out of his state 
chariot, might have been five feet ten, perhaps 
more ; but the great blue military cloak which 
enveloped his form put all calculation as to build 
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out of the question. However, there he was for 
better, for worse, to receive the greetings of his 
people. So the steward called out, " Come, lads, 
cheer." 

*' Nay, gentlemen, I beg you not to make any 
fuss," said the Earl. 

" Yes, but we shall though ; come, come, lads, 
cheer,'* said 'the constable. " Hip, hip, hip, hurra. 
Louder, hip, hip, hip, hurra, hurra, hurra. That's it. 
Keep at it, lads ; hip, hip, hip, hurra, hurra, hurra. 
Let's show the young Earl that his tenants of Ashton- 
under-lyne know how to welcome him — ^hip, hip." 

" Gentlemen,' gentlemen, have mercy on my 
head, if you have none on your lungs," said the 
Earl. But the cheering still continued, till he clapt 
his hands on his ears, and rushed into the Manor 
house, followed by the steward. 

Let me here give you a pen and ink sketch of 
the Earl. He was a young man according to 
years, but he might have been as old as his 
grandmother, if one were to judge from the quantity 
of wrappers in which he was enveloped, not to 
speak of the antique cap that covered his head, 
the gold-rimmed spectacles which shaded his eyes, 
and the large muffler that wrapped his throat. 
The cap drawn over his head gave him the 
appearance of one recently recovered from fever, 
which had left him minus hair. His mouth was 
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partly shaded by a light moustache ; his eyes, as 
before stated, were hidden by those formidable 
spectacles, which seemed altogether out of place 
in one so young. 

The prolonged and vociferous cheering, under 
the instruction of the constable, still continued, as 
the Karl entered, for the first time, the baronial 
hall of his ancestors. The steward conducted 
him into a spacious apartment, doubtless once the 
justice hall, wherein the high tribune, the Baron 
de Assheton, had ruled supreme as judge, jury, 
and sovereign lord, in those days of the long ago. 
Perhaps our yoimg Earl felt the influence of that 
cold chamber, for with a sUght shiver he folded his 
cloak more closely around his person preparatory 
to taking a seat at a large, square, elaborately 
carved oaken table, which occupied the centre of 
the room, and around which were ranged high- 
backed antique chairs. On this table were placed 
a number of law books, pens, ink, and paper ; an 
open book containing the ancient statutes of the 
court leet of Ashton, a large Bible with iron clasps, 
and several rolls of parchment. But the special 
object on this occasion was the young Earl, who 
seemed to dread the responsibility which rank is 
heir to. 

Directly some of the gentlemen who were to be 
present at the inquiry relative to the prisoners 
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entered. The steward assigned to each the place 
he was desirous they should occupy; then 
addressing the Earl, he said, ** My lord, as this is 
only a preliminary inquiry prior to sending these 
men to prison, perhaps your lordship would have 
no objection to occupy the chair." 

" No, no, Mr. Steward, I would rather not ; 
pray take the chair yourself — and please order in 
those poaching fellows, I want to hear them 
examined.** 

" Why, my lord, the poacher has just been set 
at liberty, and, as I understand, by your lordship's 
own commands.'* 

" Eh ! by my commands?*' 

" Decidedly, my lord. The letter is here from 
Mr. Poole. Please look at it.** 

** There, there, don*t trouble. If Poole says so, 
it must be so.** 

" Humph,'* muttered the steward to himself. 

" Eh, what say you, steward ? Have you no 
other prisoners?'* 

** Yes, there are two for cow stealing.*' 

"Very good. Then I shan't have this hasty 
journey from Dunham in vain. We must be 
very severe on such audacious offenders, we really 
must.*** 

His lordship was beginning to get rather fidgety 
at the delay of the prisoners, when Thomas, the 
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bailiff, flung open the door, calling o\it, "Now 
then, goo forrud, win yo ? " Giles Moss and John 
Stavely mechanically obeyed, and were placed 
standing at the foot of the table. Both men were 
calm, and looked around as if to ascertain who 
was likely to examine them. 

The Earl surveying them for a minute, said, 
** But neither of these men is the poaching rascal, 
you say ?" 

" Neither, my lord ; both these men have been 
taken for cow stealing." 

" Dear, dear, yes ; I wish Poole was here." 

" I wish he was," said the steward, with a 
suppressed smile. 

A confused noise was now heard outside, as 
though someone was tr5dng to force an entrance 
into the room. Thomas opened the door to see 
what was the matter, when Grace Stavely pre- 
sented herself before him, and in heart-broken 
accents cried, '* Oh, Thomas, be marciful to my 
poor lad an' his uncle. Yo' known as weel as I 
do, that noather on 'em would be guilty of such a 
thing as yo' have laid to their charge." 

** Thee hush, an' get out of here. Yo' munnot 
upset th' inquiry i' this fashion. Beside, th' Earl 
hissel' is here." 

** Then if he be," said Grace, with characteristic 
firmness, " I'st see him afore I stir a perch." 
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The Earl hearing the altercation rose from his 
seat, and seeing a woman struggling with Thomas 
for entrance, called out, " Stay, let that woman 
enter. Who is she, or what does she want ? *' 

" Hoo's related to thoose two men, yo'r lordship," 
said Thomas. 

" We will listen to her, then. Let her in," 
said the Earl. 

Grace was instantly admitted, and with panting 
heart, stood before the young peer, who ordered 
the steward to set a chair for her. The steward 
gave a sign for Thomas to do so, but the Earl 
observing the movement, ordered Thomas to 
stand back, till the steward found a seat for the 
woman. 

" Now," said the Earl, " pray proceed with the 

case. If I surmise aright, this is a witness for the 

accused." 

" Nought o' th' sort, yo'r lordship," said 

Thomas. 

** No," drawled the Earl. 

" Nowe, it's me, mysel', noan of her, that's a 
witness against 'em." 

" Ah, well, I wish Poole was here. But proceed 
and be brief," said the Earl. 

** Well, i' th' first place, I'm here, my lord, to 
prove, leastwise to accuse thaem two chaps theer, 
GiJes Moss an' his nephew, John Stavely, o' th' 
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Wild Bank Farm, of steylin' away cattle what 
wur seized upon for arrears o' rent. That's my 
charge, noather moore nor less."* 

" That is bad, very bad. Really I wish Poole 
was here." 

" Bi' th' mass, an' so do I, my lord," said 
Thomas. The steward here turned aside to hide 
a grin. Even the Earl gave way to the least 
perceptible smile. 

At this stage of the inquiry the rector of Ashton 
and Mr. Astley, of Dukinfield, entered the room. 
These gentlemen had been old schoolfellows of 
the late Earl's, and the young lord seemed to have 
some knowledge of them, as he motioned them to 
seats, with a silent wave of the hand, which the 
rector did not appear to see, as his eyes were bent 
upon the bowed head of poor Grace, whom he 
approached, saying gently, — 

*' Come, Mrs. Stavely, pray be not so cast down ; 
matters may not be quite so bad as you fear." 

Addressing the Earl, " My lord," said he, **it is 
customary with me to be present on such occasions 
as these. Have you any objection ? " 

"Not the slightest, rector, and as you have more 
experience than I have in such matters, I request 
you to preside during the inquiry." 

** All right, my lord, but do, pray, take this 
vacant seat beside me," said the rector, pointing 
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to a chair near himself. " Now, gentlemen, we 
will, if you please, proceed to business." 

Thomas Greenwood then gave the following 
evidence : — 

" Well, i'th' first place, Fm here, yo'r worships, 
to prove these two chaps, Giles Moss and Jone 
Stavely o' cow steylin, cose I acti*lly catched 
'em bwoth i'th act, in a way o' speykin.'*' 

" Tha'rt a farrently liar, Tum, an' tha knows 
tha art," said Giles in a passion. 

** Silence," thundered the chairman. 

** Oh ! ay, that's yezzy said, parson. But how 
would yo like to be coed a cow steyler, I'd like to 
know, if yo' wurn't one," said Giles. 

" Silence, I command you, and let the witness 
proceed with his charge," said the rector. ** Now, 
Thomas, be explicit." 

" I will, yo'r worship. It wur thus : Yesterday 
I wur sent bi th' order o'th' steward to lay a 
distramt on Mrs. Grace Stavely 's cattle for 
ninety odd pounds of arrears i' rent. Accordingly 
I went wi' two other chaps, an' carried out my 
orders to th' letter. I seized three cows, a cawve, 
an' a litter o' pigs, which we drove to th' Manor. 
I put th' cows into th' park meadow theer, whol 
tother chaps wur puttin' th' pigs into a cote. I 
help'd 'em misel, so that I could see they'rn o 
reet Well, that wur between twelve an' one bi 
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th* church clock. We then laft to goo about other 
business. But somewhere nigh six I coom back 
to see that o' wur reet, when behowd yo' th' cows 
wurn no wheer to be seen. Thereupon I went 
an* fotch'd Bob Howtan'Jem Ashworthtohelpme 
to seech for *em, but o' to no use. So I said, 
* What think'n yo' if they'n getten back to their 
owd shop? Let us goo seerch for 'em theer.* 
Wheeron I order'd Bob to goo an' fotch me a 
leeted lantern, which he did, an' together we 
started o' lookin' for 'em on th' road, but could see 
noather seet nor sound on 'em, till we geet as fur 
as Mistress Grace's, an' egadlins theer they wurn 
baled up i'th' shippon. I fund Giles Moss quite 
busy, after milkin 'em, makin' ready to carry th' 
milk into th' dairy, whol his nephew wur helpin' 
him. I watched 'em bwoth for two or three 
minutes afore I made misel known, then I coed 
thaem other chaps to look. So they bwoth seed 
th' matter as weel as me. That's my case, yo'r 
worship," said Thomas. " But see ; that mon 
theer, Giles Moss, bownced me i'th' face wi' his 
grippen kneyve, an' no doubt he'd ha' kill't me — " 

" Eh ! just harken to him ? Why, Thomas, thou 
knows reet down weel tha'rt fibbin," said Giles. 

" Well, can you contradict his statement ? '* 
inquired the steward ; " did he or did he not find 
the cows baled up ? " 
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** Yigh ; but I knowd nought at o' about th* 
saizure, cose I wur off at Ashton fro'breykfast-time. 
I left cows baled up when I went, an* I -fund 'em 
th' same when I coom back at milkin* time." 

** Was your nephew with you all the day ? * 
inquired the rector. 

" No, he wur not wi' me at o'," replied Giles. 

" Where was he ? " 

" Yo' mun ax him,'* said Giles. 

The steward now requested that John should be 
sent outside. Accordingly the young man was 
conducted out of hearing. 

" Now, Giles Moss, answer truly, was your 
nephew in the cow-house baling up the cows when 
you returned home ? " inquired the steward. 

" No, he wur not, for Fd o'most done milkin' 
when he coom in, an' towd me that he had just 
yerd fro' crazy Dick-o'th'-Hill that th* cows had 
bin driven off for rent." 

" Humph, a nice tale that ; but not to be 
credited, gentlemen ; there is falsehood and deceit 
upon the very face of it," said the steward. 

" Perhaps not. But bring in the other prisoner," 
said the rector. 

John accordingly re-appeared, accompanied by 
his jailer. 

" Now, John Stavely, remember that not only 
does your good name, but your widowed mother's 
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future holding as a tenant of the farm, depend 
upon your statement ; therefore we want you to 
speak the truth, and only the truth. Where were 
you when your mother's cattle were seized ? " 

" Well, parson, if I mun say, of a truth, I 
know no moore upo' that point nor th* mon i'th' 
moon, cose I set off to my wark after breykfast, 
takkin' my dinner wi' me — as my mother theer con 
tell yo*. Whether yo' believe me or no, I didn't 
even guess hoo wur to be laid under distraint that 
day — had I thought sich a thing likely I'd ha' 
tarried a-whoam, I would so." 

" Ay, lad, an' so would I, too," said Giles, 
directing a black scowl at Thomas. 

** Which means," said the steward, ** that you 
would have remained at home to brow-beat my 
bailiff and interpose between him and his duty, eh? 
I will take a note of that.'* 

" Yo' con tak' aught yo' like, maister, providin' 
yo' dunnot tak* our good name, said Giles. 

" He'd better not try that game wi' us. Uncle 
Giles, for if he does I for one shan't stond it quietly," 
said John. 

" There, my lord ; you see now what sort of 
characters we have to deal with here," said the 
steward. 

" Exactly so, exactly so. Pray proceed with 
the inquiry," replied his lordship. 
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" You say that you did not even know of the 
seizure, which seems rather strange, to say the 
least of it, as you were by your own admission 
working on the ground. Were you not ? " 

" Nawe, not at that time, parson, as Vd gan o'er 
wortchin' early." 

" Humph, and where did you go then ? Home, 
of course." 

** Nawe, I went somewheer' else.' 

" Yes, we understand, but where ? " 

" Yo'd better not ax me that, if yo* plez'n, parson, 
cose rd liefer not tell." 

** Oh, do tell his worship, Johnnie, my lad, do 
tell wheer tha wurt, for thy mother's sake," pleaded 
Grace. 

" Come, come, Mistress Grace, dunnot yo' be 
wantin' him to tell stories. He connot deny that 
hehelp'd Giles to drive th' beasts, for I'll prove it," 
said Thomas. 

" Prove it then," said John. 

" ril do more, lad. I'll fettle thee off," said 
Thomas. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE UNLOOKED-FOR WITNESS. 




HE inquiry was here interrupted by the 
hasty entrance of a little bareheaded, 
ragged urchin of aliout twelve years of 
age. His costume was that of real ragamuffin, 
albeit he carried an elegant fowling-piece in his 
hand, and a silver-mounted powder flask strapped 
over his shoulder. He was a bright, intelligent- 
looking boy, with brown eyes, and a profusion of 
dark red hair clustered over his fine clear brow. 
On entering, he looked around with a quick un- 
daunted glance ; he seemed to search the apart- 
ment in quest of someone whom he failed to find. 
Whereon he turned to Grace, and inquired — 
" Whor 1 is he none com'd yet, Mistress Grace ?** 
" Hollo 1 Tim, you ragamuffin, who are you 
looking for ? " inquired Mr. Astley, who, it 
appeared, knew the boy. 

** I know," was Tim*s laconic reply. 
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" But where have you come by that gun and 
powder-flask ? ** inquired the Earl. 

** I know that best mysel*." 

** Mun I put him out, yo'r worships ? " said 
Thomas. 

" Nowe yo' munnot," said the boy, " cose I'm 
com'd here to see what yo' meean to do wi* Giles 
Moss an' Jone o'th' Wild Bank. Yo' known they're 
noather rogues nor thieves, same as thee." 

" Who are ta talkin' to, tha young rascal ? " 
said Thomas. 

" Well, Tim, you young scapegrace, what brings 
you here, and who have you stolen the gun and 
flask from ? Egad, my lord, I fear you will have 
but a poor opinion of our honesty," said the 
chairman. 

" You are quite right there, by Jove," said the 
Earl, laughing. 

*'Well, Tim, speak out, where have you got 
your sporting accoutrements from ? You are not 
come to shoot us all, I trust ? " 

" Nowe, nowe, parson ; I'm nobbut here to 
watch th' case on behalf o' my clients, as th' law- 
yers sen." 

** Mun I turn him out, yo'r worships ? " 

" No ; let him remain," said the Earl. 

This point gained, Tim sat down beside Grace, 
while the steward was stating his opinion of the 
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case, and ended by suggesting the advisability of 
sending the men for trial at the ensuing assizes, 
" By which time, gentleman," said he, " we may 
be in a better position to bring the charge home 
to them. Cow-stealing is no mean theft, gentle- 
men." 

" But it wur none o' thaem what took th' cows^ 
an* that's what brought me here to tell yo',*' said 
Tim. 

** Oh, oh, do you know something about the 
case then, Tim ?" said the rector. 

" I do so, parson. But yo* winnot let owd 
Tummas, theer, shoot me for tellin' it, win 
yo' ? " 

" No, no, Tim ; tell the truth, man, without 
fear." 

" Well, but, where is th' young chap what stole 
'em ? " inquired Tim, looking at Grace. 

*« Humph, I thought as mich. Truth will out 
at last, mayhap," said Thomas. 

** Eh, Grace, wheer is yon chap what belonged 
th* dog an* gun ? " said Tim. 

" Eh, Tim, lad, what are ta drivin' at," said 
Grace. " I know nought about it." 

"Yigh, sure yo' known him what owd Turn 
theer took up for poarchin' tother neet." 

« Thyre, I could ha* sworn it," said Thomas, 
vehemently. 
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" Sworn what ? " inquired the rector. 

** Why, at that mon we let oflFa bit sin' wur i' 
league wi' Grace an' thaem tother two theere to 
steyl back th' cows." 

" Eh, Thomas, mon, how con yo' fashion to 
think sich a thing, much less speyk it," said 
Grace, reproachfully. 

" Why, becose yo' known 'at I seed him at 
Wild Bank Farm, when I laid th' saizure, an' some 
impident he wur too." 

" Well, and where is that young man now ? " 
inquired one of the gentlemen. 

" He is off, off, and away, sir," replied the 
steward, smiling sarcastically. " But this seems 
to me quite a complex affair. Hitherto we have 
managed to conduct the business of this Manor 
without much drawback or interference. Have we 
not, gentlemen ? But the task of getting at 
the truth of this matter seems almost hope- 
less." 

" Come hither, Tim," said the rector ; " I want 
to question you. What are you called besides 
Tim ? " 

** Tim-th'-bellows-blower, at owd Flazer's, if yo' 
plez'n, parson." 

** Humph, what is your father called ? " 

" Naught, cose he's deead long sin'." 
And your mother, what is she called ? " 
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" Hoo*s deead too, parson." 

*' Well, now, do you know the nature of an oath, 
Tim ? " 

" I should think so ; or else IVe yerd a deeal 
o' swearin for nought," said Tim, quite seriously. 

" Then it appears you have been well instructed 
in the art of swearing." 

" I have that, parson. Why, I blow th* bellows 
for Jone Flazer, th' blacksmith ; an' he sets agate 
o' swearin' first thing i'th* mornin' an* nobbut 
winds up when he stops at neet." 

** You should try and convert him, rector," said 
Mr. Astley, smiling. 

" What, convert Flazer ! I might just as well 
think of converting his anvil," said the rector, 
laughing, " and I fear Tim is like a chip of the 
old block. Still he can tell us something about 
this young man, it appears. Now, then, Tim, 
speak up : where did you see this young man, and 
what was he doing ? " 

Upon being thus questioned, Tim turned his 
bright eyes full upon Grace, who stooping 
down patted his red curly head and whispered 
** Speyk th' truth, Tim." 

** No prevarication, mind, tell the truth; " said 
Mr. Astley. 

** Ay, I'st tell th* truth. I wur sendin' owd 
Flazer's donkey up th* moor yester afternoon, 
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when I seed a young chap on afore me wi' 
a dog an* gun, so I sed to misel* *yon' chap 
mun be a stranger i' these parts, or he*d ne'er offer 
to tak' his dog across th' moor.* Whereon I coed 
out to him * I say, maister, dun yo* want that dog 
killin' to-neet ? 'cose if yo' do, yo'd better kill it 
yo'rsel, afore owd Tummas sees it, or he'll shoot 
it for yo',' I said * bith' gadlin 'swill he too.* 

* Bless me ! what terrible folk you are about 
here,' he said, brastin' out laughin*. 

So I towd him that wur true, an' moore beside* 
Owd Tummas, th' bailiff, an' two other 
chaps had nobbut gwon past just then wi' some 
cows, an' a sow an' her young uns. Wheerupon 
he said, * Come, my lad, show me th' shortest 
road to get up wi' 'em, an' I'll give you a crown- 
piece.' * What's that ? ' I said. He made onswer, 
* Five shillings, my lad.' So I went wi' him, an* 
wur just i' th' nick o' time, cose I seed Thomas an' 
t other bailiffs turnin' th' cows into a field near th* 
little Park. Then they turned off to th' Manor 
house wi' th' pigs. Wi' that th' young chap put 
his gun an' powder-box down aside o' th* gate, an' 
ses to me, * Stop there, my lad, and hold this gate 
open while I'm turnin' those cows out again.* 
Well, so he did, an' th' cows no sooner march'd 
out, an' fund theirsels free, nor they started off like 
hey-go-maid down th' moor again, an' him after 'em. 
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Wheerupon I shut th' gate an* peltert away too, 
cose I wanted th' brass he'd promised me. I 
could just yer th* cows an* him on afore me, it wur 
gettin' o*most too dark to see, but th* cows fund 
their road to Wild Bank Farm, an* into th* shippon, 
where he wur leeavin' *em when I coom up an' 
said, * Hadn't yo' better bale 'em up, maister, lest 
they met goo out again ? ' * I cannot bale them 
up, my lad,* he said. • Well, I'll do it for yo*,* I 
said, an* so I did. He then gav' me th' crown- 
piece, an' wurleeavin' th* place when he ses, ' Eh, 
my dog, where is he ?' * Why, I seed him at th' 
gate beside yo*r gun an* powder-bottle, when yo' 
coom away,* I said. Well, theerupon we bwoth 
peltered back across th' wild dark moor as fast as 
we could to th* place where he*d left th' gun, an' 
behowd yo*, we fund th' dog pyerkdtheer like a true 
sojer to his fire-arms. Eh ! lorger, but I did like 
that dog, I did so. I ax*d th* young chap if he*d 
sell it me. I offer*d him th* crown -piece for it, but 
he laugh'd an* said * Nay, nay, Tim, you cannot 
have Rover, even for five-shillin*s, as I want him 
misel*. I trained him for huntin* game.* ** 

" Thyre, I towd yo', didn*t I ? ** said Thomas, 
looking at the steward. '* I could ha* sworn to 
him bein* a poacher." 

The slightest perceptible smile was visible upoa 
the Earl's face, as he lisped, rather than spoke. 
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" Let the witness proceed, gentlemen ; this 
matter is getting serious." 

"You are right, my lord," said Mr. Astley, 
" when not only the character, but the liberty, of 
these two men are at stake, and all through a 
hanging boned vagabond, a common poacher, as I 
am led to believe, whom your lordship has let off 
scot-free. My " 

** Nay, nay, noan so, Mestur Astley," said Grace, 
warmly ; ** that young youth, shuz who he be, is 
noather a poarcher nor a vagabond. An* as for 
bein' hangin' boned or ill favoured " 

" This is a court of inquiry. Please let the 
witness proceed," said the Earl. 

" Ay ; but wheer wur I ? " said Tim. 

" Wi' th' dog and th* poarcher," said one of the 
men. 

" Oh, ay. I offered him this crown-piece for it, 
but he wouldn't part wi' th* dog. Well, we wurn 
comin* back through th* fielt, when what should I 
see crossin* th* meadow, but owd Thomas theer, 
wi' Jem an* Bob, th* under bailiffs. They'd get ten 
Giles Moss, an* Jone o* th* Wild Bank, cows an' o', 
wi* *em again. So I couldn't howd fro* sayin' to 
th* young chap, * See yo*, maister, if yon aren't tli' 
Manor bailiffs. They'n bin an' ta*en Grace 
Stavely's cows again. Let*s run an* hide, or it'll 
be rough for us.' But i' stead o' that he ses to me, 
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' Here, howd this gun an' powder horn a minute. 
I want to talk with yon old chap.* An* bowt 
more ado o*er he goes to Tummus. But behowd 
yo' th' owd lad no sooner clapt een on th* chap, 
nor he made prisoners o' bwoth him an* th' dog." 

" Very good tale, and very well told, Tim," said 
the rector. ** But how comes it that you got off so 
slyly, eh, Tim ? ** 

" Cose I cut off, an* hud misel', gun an' o', till 
th* whole lot had gett'n into th* Manor-ho', then I 
crept out o' my hidin* shop, an* wur tryin* to find out 
what Tummus wur bown to do wi* th* dog, when I 
yerdhim comin* out o* th' gate ; Bob wur wi* him. 
So he said how he*d ha* shot th' dog theer an' then, 
if he had had his gun wi* ti"^« * B^t it doesn*t 
matter,' he said, ' 1*11 shoot it first thing i' th' 
mornin'.* * Nay, not yo*,' I said to misel', * afore 
yo' come i* th* mornin* 1*11 find a shop for th* 
dog*.** 

" So you saved the dog, eh, Tim ? '* said Mr. 
Astley. 

" I did so, maister, an' I brought it down to th' 
Wild Bank, an' gav* it to Grace theer to tak' 
care on, cose I knowd th' felley what owned it 
wur a gradely friend to her. Wur not he, 
Grace ?** inquired Tim. 

" Thyre, we've gett*n* th' main link i' th' chain 
of evidence, I think," said Thoma.^* 
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" Of course, Mrs. Stavely knows all about him, 
and where we should be likely to find him, even 
now," said the steward. 

" I'd see yo* hanged first, if I wur Grace," shouted 
Giles Moss. 

" Nay, mother, yo' known nought about 
wheer he's to be fund, I'm siure o* that," said 
John. 

" Silence. How dare either of you try to 
tamper with justice ? " said the rector. 

" Noan so, parson ; noan so," said Grace, " as I 
know nought at o' about th' lad, save that he wur 
catched i' that heavy storm t'other neet. 
He lost his way, bein' a stranger i' these parts, he 
said, an' when tryin' to find his road out, somehow 
he fell, an' hurted his hond. I took him in, as 
ony mother wi' lads of her own should do." 

** Bravo, Grace," said Mr. Astley. " Charity 
covereth a multitude of sins. That's your creed, 
eh, rector ? " 

" It's my creed, too," said Grace. " I done 
what I could to ease th' poor young chap's pain, 
an' I guess he wurn't unmindful on it. Th* next 
day Thomas, th' bailiff, coome up an' drove my stock 
o' cattle away for th' arrears, pigs an' o'. Th' lad 
seed how he hector 'd o'er me, an' " 

" And as a token of his gratitude, he became 
worse than a common ftaef— 2. cow stealer — for 
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which we can transport him. You cannot deny 
these facts, woman," said the steward. 

** I con deny nought, as I know nought, save 
that Giles an* me ha* done our very best to clear 
off th* farm arrears. Mon, yo' should unbethink 
yo* that Tm a husbandless widow woman, that 
wur laft wi' three little uns to bring up. God 
knows best how Giles an' me ha' toil'd day an' 
neet on yon farm, to pay our road like honest folks. 
But if yon chap's fayther," pointing to the Earl, 
** wur alive, there's ne'er a one on yo' what durst 
use me or aught belongin' to my husban*, if he 
know'd it. Hannot o' th' breed an* th' seed 
on 'em lived at Wild Bank for generations bowt 
slur or stain upo' th' name ? But owd Tummas 
wur noan th' yed bailey then, nor yo* th' steward, 
or I dar'say we muttent (must not) ha' tarried so 
long," said Grace. " Same for that, o' my arrears o' 
rent is here now. Will yo' tak' it, my lordship ? " 
said she, turning to the Earl. 

" My steward and you must arrange that part 
of the business," said the Earl, " but let this other 
affair be disposed of first. Now gentlemen, is the 
case dismissed against these men ?" 

" Not yet, my lord. I scarcely think ourselves 
justified in receiving this boy's unsubstantiated 
testimony relative to the driving back of the 
cattle," said the steward. 
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" Humph, then you would advise us to commit 
these men ?'* 

" Most decidedly, my lord. Besides it will g^ive 
us time to hunt up their accomplice, as according 
to this boy's statement, Mrs Stavely's quondam 
acquaintance, the owner of the dog and gun, was 
the principal offender." 

Here the inquiry was interrupted by the 
entrance of a footman bearing a note for the Earl, 
which his lordship perused attentively ; then rising 
to quit the apartment, he informed the gentlemen 
that his agent, Mr. Poole, had unexpectedly 
arrived and requested an interview with him at 
once. He (the Earl) must leave them for a short 
time : ** and " added his lordship, " Poole states in 
this postscript that he can throw some light upon 
our darkness relative to the young poacher. I 
will therefore leave you for a brief space," said he, 
drawing his cloak closely around him. 

** All right, your lordship. I trust the summing 
up maybe satisfactory to the tenant of Wild Bank," 
said the rector, casting an encouraging glance 
towards Grace. 

" I trust it may," said the Earl, as he quitted the 
room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



RIGHT AND MIGHT. 




IRECTLY after the Earl had quitted the 
apartment in which the culprits were 
arraigned, an aged servitor of the 
Manor made his appearance, and informed the 
gentlemen that lunch was served and his lordship 
wished them to join him. 

"With all my heart," said Squire Astley. 
" Come, ye favoured sons of providence. Those 
prisoners can wait, eh ! rector ? " 

'* Yes,*' replied the rector ; " at least, they must 
wait, I suppose." 

** And that will not be overlong," said the 
steward, as he rose and graciously conducted the 
gentlemen into a room where the Earl and Mr. 
Poole were waiting to receive them and bid them 
welcome once more to a repast under the roof of 
the ancient Manor, Cheers, loud and prolonged, 
vibrated throughout the old Manor, before the . 
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guests took each his assigned place at the social 
board, where luncheon was carried out to per- 
fection. The Earl joined, although it was evident 
to all that he seemed dull and abstracted, until 
Mr. Astley called out, ** Now, then, my lord of 
Stamford and Warrington, here's to your future — 
a better knowledge of your tenantry and a closer 
acquaintance with those who serve and honour 
you. Let our toast be — right against might, and 
justice to all." 

" Amen ! *' exclaimed the Earl, as he turned aside 
to hide some powerful emotion, which seemed to 
overmaster him for a minute. Then turning 
to his guests, he said, in a peculiarly constrained 
voice, " Gentlemen, I thank you for the interest 
you have manifested to-day in the furtherance of 
justice, and were I permitted to add to the motto 
of our ho\ise, I should adopt that of Fiat Justitia.'' 

" Bravo, bravo," exclaimed his guests. 

" Gentlemen, I am as yet but a stranger 
amongst you. You know that I am young and 
inexperienced, but by the right given unto me I 
will admit of no injustice to my tenantry." 

" Hear, hear," vociferated the gentlemen. 

" My lord,'* said the steward, " let your wishes 
be made a standing order, and I for one will fully 
carry out your commands — even to the immediate 
release of those men." 
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** No, no," said the Earl ; " those men you tell 
me are in your opinion justly arrainged. We will 
therefore continue the examination." 

" My lord," said Mr. Poole, " excuse me for 
interfering, but in cases of inquiry of this nature 
your absence would by me be deemed advisable. 
The late Earl, your lamented father, never would 
sit on a case of inquiry like the present." 

" Indeed ! " 

" You see," said Mr. Poole, ** a report might 
gain currency that your presence might have its 
weight against the culprits, therefore I advise your 
withdrawal, my lord." 

" O, certainly, Poole, certainly. But I trust 
the business will not last much longer, as I must 
return to Dunham Massey to-night." 

** No, we will close it soon now, my lord," said 
the steward, ** as we find the board of inquir}' far 
less enjoyable than the board of hospitality." 

** I endorse your sentiments," said the rector — 

Man wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long. 

** Ay, just so," chimed in Astley. " But all folk's 
wants are not alike. It takes a sight more to 
supply some people than othersome. Here have 
we crystal goblets of sparkling wines to pledge the 
health of our friend Stamford. So let us do it, 
boys." 
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The challenge was quickly accepted amid renewed 
cheers and complimentary speeches to the Karl. 

And now, while those sounds of revelry were 
vibrating through the Manor, Grace Stavely sighed 
as her mind went back to the late owner of those 
walls, and she inwardly asked herself, ** Shall I find 
in this young man the same thoughtful kindness that 
his feyther gav* to me an* mine ? Nowe, not likely, 
as we're set down as nought before him but thieves 
an* rogues.** 

While the widow was engrossed with her sorrow, 
Thomas Greenwood was not without his evil fore- 
bodings. Being a deep-thinking, shrewd man, he 
had a vague idea that somehow he would not come 
off sole victor in his pitiless and uncalled for 
revenge upon his neighbours. A heavy scrowl 
would now and then flit across his strongly 
marked features as he glanced towards Grace and 
little Tim. Those vindictive glances were lost 
upon Mrs. Stavely, but not upon Master Tim, who 
watched the old man nervously pacing up and 
down like a caged panther, clutching his bony 
hands, and muttering sundry oaths not altogether 
inaudible to those in the apartment. 

" Now then, owd chap, what the hangment are 
yo* grumblin* at,** inquired Tim, with a provoking 
grin. " Dun yo' want to be axt to eyt wi* yon 
ge'men ? '* 
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** I'll ax thee, an' hommer thee, too, tha young 
cuss, if tha speyks to me again," replied Thomas, 
in a furious passion, which might have been accom- 
panied with blows had not the gentlemen re- 
appeared, accompanied by Mr. Poole, who had 
induced the Earl to withdraw during the remainder 
of the inquiry. 

I need hardly say that Mr. Poole, the chief 
agent of the Earl, was no stranger to those present. 
Each of them had had dealings with him for years, 
and all knew him to be a gentleman of the 
highest integrity and honour. Accordingly, their 
manner towards him was kind and warm. 

" Come, Poole, take my place," said the rector; 
**and although the business is nearly over, we will 
accept your advice and intervention as a god- 
send." 

"Thank you, my worthy friend. But what is 
expected at my hands ? " 

** Justice an' marcy," exclaimed Grace. **Yo' 
known me, dunno' yo', Mestur Poole ? " 

** Upon my honour I do know you, Mrs. Stavely, 
and more, I do not believe that there is a better or 
more worthy little woman to be found on his lord- 
ship's estate." 

" Bravo, Poole," said Mr. Astley," you speak like 
a man and a gentleman, for, upon my soul and 
honour, that fellow there," pointing to the bailiflf, 
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''would make us all believe that this woman and 
her family are a set of wholesale rogues. And one 
of her most respectable friends he stigmatizes as a 
poacher simply because the said friend was found 
on the common or moor with his dog, gun, and 
powder flask ; the two last-named ' articles, or 
implements, which you like, being now in the 
possession of that young rascal there, Tim o* 
Flazer's, as he is called. Pray look well at him, 
Mr. Poole, and give us your opinion of his respect- 
abiHty if judged by his appearance." 

Mr. Poole turned his quick eye now upon Tim, 
who stood the scrutiny of that gentleman with a 
stolid, unmoved countenance. 

" Well, gentlemen, if a man is to be judged by 
his coat, I must certainly admit that our friend Tim 
is not exactly in the orthodox trim of an honest 
subject," said Mr. Poole. Nevertheless he may 
not be out of your pale, rector. Who or what is 
he?" 

"Nay," said the rector, ** let Thomas speak for 
hun." 

"You know this boy, then, do you?" inquired 
Mr. Poole. 

" That I do, Mestur Poole ; ana war young scamp 
never wur sent to th' whippin'-post. He's a deep, 
cunnin' varmint, an' a young poarcher, to boot,** 
said Thomas. 
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"Yo*re 15^11' theer, Turn, an yo' known it," said 
Tim. " But I know what for.'* 

"And what for?*' inquired Mr. Poole. 

" ' Cose I saved that young sporter*s dog that he 
wanted to shoot. He coes him a thief an' a poarcher ; 
buthe'safardeeal better nor Tum,I do know that." 

"And how, pray, do you know that?" said Mr. 
Poole, with some asperity. 

" ' Cose I con tell a poarcher at a glint." 

" I dare say you can, Tim. You have done a 
trifle in that line yourself, no doubt," said the 
rector, smiling. 

"Ay," said Tim, with a knowing wink at the 
rector, "yo' known that." 

"Me! me know it, you young scapegrace! What 
can I possibly know about your proceedings?" 

"Yo' mun unbethink yo', parson, o' that fine 
hare what yo' gav' me th' shillin* for," said Tim. 

" Oh, just hearken to that arrant young knave," 
said the rector, laughing. "Tim, Tim, if you go 
on at this speed, upon my veracity none of us here 
will be exempt from suspicion." 

At this point the door was thrown open, and two 
men entered, dragging Harry Grey, our young 
sportsman, after them. 

" Oh, lord o' marcy, lad, lad, lad ! " screamed out 
Grace, as she sprang forward, stretching out her 
arms towards him as though she would have 
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shielded him from all personal harm. " Oh, lad, 
how leekest tha* didn't get away whoP tha' 
could?" 

"For this reason, Mrs. Stavely," replied Harry; 
"those two people, your son and brother, are quite 
innocent of the charge laid to their account, I can 
prove that. I can also prove myself justified in 
what I have done." 

" Humph ! I dar'say. But that tale winnot goo 
down wi' me, nor th' steward noather," said 
Thomas, striking his stick upon the floor. « « Nowe, 
nowe, for more nor me con prove yo' to be a 
poarcher." Approaching the steward, with his 
usual swaggering gait, he said, "If yo' plez'n, sir, 
we have gett'n back th* main mon," pointing to 
Harry. 

"Hah! so much the better. Now, gentlemen, 
we can proceed with the case satisfactorily, as 
there stands the aider and abettor of those other 
men," said the steward, waving his hand towards 
Harry. 

" Yes ;'* said Mr. Poole, " it was I whogave orders 
for his arrest, hoping to come at the truth some 
way." 

"Then may the Lord forgi*e yo'," exclaimed 
Grace, carried away by her motherly sympathy for 
her young friend. "Oh, sir," she continued, 
addressing Mr. Poole, "he*s a lone widow's son, 
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same as my own lads, an* if he has done aught 
wrang, it wur upo* my account he did it, out o' 
good will towards me an' mine, poor lad : therefore 
I beg on yo', Mestur Poole, good, kind mon, as yo' 
are, to forgive him, for God*s sake, if not for th' 
sake of his youth." 

** Silence, woman. Justice must not be tampered 
with, not even for mercy," said the steward. 

Grace, thus openly rebuffed, hung her sorrowing 
head. 

** Decidedly, justice must be done to all parties," 
said Mr. Poole. "Wherefore I ordered the 
reappearance of that young man." 

" An* yo* did reet, Mestur Poole, as I con prove 
him to be a gradely poarcher." 

** Well, my good fellow, prove away," said 
Harry, scornfully. 

" Dunnot fear, 1*11 prove it. I*th' first place, 
what did yo* do wi* that hare yo' shot i'th' oppen 
dayleet, down at Wild Bank, tother day?" 

** Speak up, sir. Did you really shoot a hare 
there?** inquired the chairman. 

" Yes, sir ; two of them by a promiscuous shot, 
one of which I handed over to little Tim." 

" Howd on theer, felley, win yo ?" exclaimed 
Tim. ** I ne*er thought o* cheepin' about that.** 

" Ho, ho, Tim,*' exclaimed the rector, "you are 
in for it at last. It seems you*re his accomplice^*' 
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** Nay, I ammut, parson. If he gav* it me, h 
gav* it, that's o." 

" Yes," said Harry, '* I gave it him on conditioi 
that he would not tell." 

"Noather did I tell; but drot it, yoVetowdo 
both yo'rsel and me now." 

This was said in a tone so reproachful and 
indignant that the gentlemen could hardly refrain 
from laughing outright. 

•* The other," said Harry, " I handed over to a 
winsome lass who popped upon me quite un- 
aware." 

** Then it wur my daughter Mary he gan it to ?'* 
said Thomas. 

** Well, and what did she do with it ?" inquired 
Harry. 

" That's my business," said Thomas. 

" Young man," said Mr. Poole, severely, " you 
acknowledge yourself guilty of poaching." 

" No, no, Mestur Poole ; for God's sake spare 
him. He's nobbut a youth ; dunnot send him to 
prison. Spare an' pardon him, Mestur Poole, I 
beg on yo'," implored Grace, about to cast herself 
before him. 

" No, no," said Harry Grey, springing to her 
side, and placing her on a chair, ** it is your pardon, 
not his, that I must ask ; it is your pardon I 
require." 
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** My pardon, lad!'* said Grace, looking amazed ; 
"an* for what?" 

** For permitting this affair being carried to far — 
for not at first telling you who I really am. But I 
was so pleased with your candour relative to your 
opinion of the new Lord of Stamford that I put on 
the incognito." 

To Grace and others he was just as much 
incognito still, but Mr. Poole pieced the broken 
link by saying, " My good people, you must now 
prepare yourselves for a piece of information which 
will, doubtless, surprise some of you — more 
especially Mrs. Stavely. Although what I am 
about to disclose will not be unwelcome to such as 
do not already know it, accordingly " 

Here Mr. Poole paused, as if to give more force 
to the revelation. 

" Go on, Poole ; out with it," said Mr. Astley, 
smiling. 

" Pray do not be in a hurry, Astley, as both you 
and the rector know all about him." 

" Mestur Poole, if it be naught wrang about 
him, tell it at once, I beg on yo'," said Grace. 

** I will, Mrs. Stavely. Know then, good 
people, that this young gentleman whom some of 
you would stigmatize as a poacher is not only Henry 
Grey Boothe, but in him you see the present Earl 
of Stamford and Warrington." 
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" Whor !" exclaimed Grace, half leaping ofif her 
seat. 

" Hum ! I met ha* guess'dasmich,'*said Thomas, 
doggedly. 

" You have indeed taken me by surprise," said 
t he steward. 

Of course all present, with the exception of the 
rector and Mr. Astley, were astounded by this 
unlooked-for intelligence, but, as it was not a 
fitting time nor place to go into detail, the questions 
which would otherwise have been asked by the 
leet steward were swallowed up in perplexity. 

"An* con o* this rayly be true?** said Grace, 
looking at Harry. 

** True enough, Mrs. Stavely, so you must only 
try and forgive me for the annoyance my disguise 
has cost you and yours.*' 

Grace sat mute, looking as though she could not 
quite comprehend the facts. 

" Come, my good, kind dame, will you not for- 
give me ?*' said Harry, coaxingly. 

** Yigh, lad, I'st forgi'e thee ; but how leekestyo' 
didna* stop o* my trouble if yo* rayly be th* young 
lord ? Yo needed naught but to ha' spok*n, an' my 
cattle would ne*er ha* been distrained." 

** Yes, I know that, but I had been in this neigh- 
bourhood a few days before I visited the Wild 
Bank, as you people here call it, and during those 
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few days I had learned something relative to the 
seizures and evictions about to be levied on my 
poor tenantry ; and, as I neither believe in tyranny 
nor injustice, I thought I would watch the pro- 
ceedings myself. And now, gentlemen, I am 
satisfied that landed proprietors have no justifiable 
right to leave all the transactions of property in 
the hands of any one man or number of men, 
without sometimes appearing amongst their people, 
and permitting them some opportunity of stating 
their grievances." 

** Hear, hear ; keep to that, my lord, and Ashton- 
under-Lyne will be all the better for it,'* said the 
rector. 

**Well, Mrs. Stavely, I am waiting for that 
pardon," said the Earl, smiling. 

" Thou shall have it, my lad — that is, my lord.'* 

" No, no ; I must be your lad still, Mrs. Stavely; 
my lord sounds cold from you.** 

" Well, my lad, I forgi'e thee, an* may God bless 
thee,** said Grace, a big tear trickling down her 
cheek. 

** But, my lord,'* said the steward, "if I may be 
permitted to question you, was it really you who 
drove the cattle back to Wild Bank ; and where- 
fore did you do so ?'* 

" My good sir,'* said the Earl, ** that part of the 
business was done out of a mere freak. I must 
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state to you that I was present when your 
estimable baliff laid his seizure, and noticing that 
he was one of the imperative, not-to-be-done class 
of genius, I had rather a fancy to knock him over, 
as we say in college, by outwitting him. I made 
up my mind to drive the cows back, and between 
Tim and I we did it." 

" That's true, maister ; we done it," said Tim, 
approvingly. 

" Ay, an' between yo' I'm done too,*' said Thomas 
in a querulous voice. 

" Well, gentlemen, what say you," inquired Mr. 
Poole, " as to the punishment of this self-acknow- 
ledged poacher and cow stealer?" 

** Sir,*' replied the rector, "were it any other man 
than Henry Grey we would advise you to give him 
seven years for each oflfence; but, sir, as he has 
claim to other titles beside that of Harry Grey, we 
must say 
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'Acquit Him though Guilty. 





CHAPTER XVI. 



RETRIBUTION. 




OUD applause greeted this announcement ; 
after which Mr. Poole said, — 
** Well, gentlemen, now that we have 
acquitted the guilty, is it not also time that 
we discharge those two unjustly accused men ?'* 

** Stop," said Thomas, still adhering to his 
principle of vengeance. " If our young lord stole 
back th* cattle, as he ses he did, still noather Giles 
Moss nor young Jone theer had ony reet to milk 
'em after their saizure. Had they ?" 

" Hannot I towd yo' afore, Thomas, that we 
know'd naught about it ?** said Giles. 

"Yigh, yo- teird us so; but I winnot believe 
thee, Giles." 

** Happen not, Tom ; yo'd liefer believe yo*r own 
wicked heart. But a day o* reckonin* is nigh at 
hond, owd mon." 

And so it was. 
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" Gentlemen," said the Earl, " I have told you 
the facts of the case, and therefore demand the 
acquittal of these men, they not having had any 
knowledge whatsoever of my restoring the cows to 
their legitimate owner. I, therefore, call upon you 
to exonerate them from all complicity in the 
business." 

** We do acquit them, my lord," said the 
chairman, " and fiilly exonerate them from all 
participation in the crime alleged to them." 

" Prisoners, you are free to depart at once, 
wiser if not better men," said the leet-steward. 

" Thank yo'r worships," said Giles. 

"An' me, too. I'd thank yo' o'; if I could 
fashion how to do it gradely. But happen my 
mother will thank yo' for tne," said John, blushing. 

" Moore nor that, Johnny, my lad. I'll give him 
th' blessin' of a down-trodden widow woman that 
his kind words has saved fro' moore nor th* bitter- 
ness o' deeath," said Grace, with clasped hands 
and bowed knee. " May yo* be long laft to show 
marcy an' justice to yo'r poor behowden tenants 
that yon mon theer would try to ruinate, out o' 
naught but wanton wickedness an' spite." 

" I am really sorry to hear such a bad account 
of you, Thomas," said Mr. Poole. 

" Yo' mun tak' no notice to what hoo ses, Mestur 
Poole, Yo' mun ax l\i' s\.e:vard theer if I've 
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o'erdone my duty. He bid me drive her cattle for 
arrears, an' I did do, that's o'," said Thomas. 

" Yes, that is all he did, Mr. Poole, and I 
ordered him to do so, by your own written 
instructions," said the steward. 

" Humph ! but, my dear sir, you ought to know 
that there are exceptions to every rule. Where- 
fore did you select this woman above all the other 
defaulters ?" 

"I'll tell yo' why, if yo' plez'n, Mestur. Poole," 
said Giles ; " 'Cose owd Thomas wanted my 
sister's farm for hissel ; an' he dar'not deny it." 

This was a home thrust, and Thomas did not 
deny it. « 

"Is that man's statement correct ?" inquired 
Mr. Poole of Thomas. 

"Well, where's th' odds, yo'r honour, if hoo 
couldn't mak' it pay an' I could ?" 

" A very deal of odds, sir. You have a good 
farm of your own ; then why want her's ?" said the 
Earl. 

" ' Cose th' steward promised it me. Theer 
now, that's a straight tip, isn't it ?" said Thomas, 
boldly. 

" Yes, it is so straight that it tips you out of my 
employment," said the Earl. 

" But, my lord, the bailiflf is really not to blame 
in the case," said the steward. " This woman has 
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been in arrears for years without any prospect of 
making the farm pay ; therefore I, as your lord- 
ship's steward, thought it due to your interest to 
find a better tenant for the farm ; and as I under- 
stood the bailiff was about to give his daughter in 
marriage to a well-to-do man, well up in agricul- 
ture, I could see no great wrong in my promising 
the farm to him in behalf of his son-in-law." 

" Then that's me, please yo'r lordship," said 
John. ** I*m his son-in-law ; lestwise I'm Mary's 
husband." 

** Thee ! thee ! my son-in-law ?" 

** Ay, me, owd mon, cose me an' yo'r Mary win: 
wed t'other day," said John. 

" Whor! thee wed to our Mary? Tha'rt lyin', 
Jone Stavely." 

" It's gospel truth, Thomas, I'm wed to her for 
sure." 

** Wheer, when, or how ?" 

" Well, yo' threatened to mak' her wed some 
chap o' yo'r own choosin', an' as hoo'd leifer ha* th' 
chap hoo choosed for hersel, we wur wed bi 
licence at th' owd church, t' last Tuesday mornin'. 
See yo', here's th' certificate o' th' weddin'." 

" Then may the curse of " 

** Hold, old man ; forbear your denunciation in 
my presence," said the Earl. " How dare you 
^rget yourself thus ?" 
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" An why not ? Hasn't hoo forgett'n me, an' 
th* duty hoo owed to her only parent ? — me, that 
has toil'd for her through o' seasons, rough an' 
smooth, so that I could see her weel to do. An* 
this is my reward — ^this my thanks. But no 
matter — no matter — as hoo*s sown so mun hoo 
reap, as hoo'll ne'er set foot within th* door I keep 
again — no more — never no more," said the im- 
passioned man, wiping his brow with his brown 
toil-stained hand, while the thick veins of his neck 
swelled like knotted cords. " Oh I Mary, Mary, my 
choilt , so this is yo'r duty to yo'r owd feyther." And 
here the strong man buried his head within his 
brawny hands and sobbed like an hysterical woman. 

** Come, come, man, do not take this matter so 
much to heart,** said the Earl kindly. ** Things are 
not so bad as you think. Young Stavely will 
make your daughter a good husband. I feel 
assured he will." 

" I will, my lord, cose Td lay down my life for 
Mary this day if hoo wished me to do so.'* 

" I nobbut wish yo* nare had life to pkrt wi'," 
said Thomas, with a suppressed groan. 

** Well, well, it's done now, my good fellow, so 
you must make the best of it," said Mr. Poole. 

" I will, ril mak* t* best on *t, yo*ll see. Tm 
noan so owd yet, nobbut fifty. 1*11 get wed again. 
I will so, I will so." 
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** Oh, nonsense,*' said the rector ; " you will be 
all right by-and-bye when you will have a troop of 
grandchildren trotting after you, climbing up your 
knees, and wanting you to make a jock-horse of 
your foot for them." 

" Whor ! me ! Nay, never. Fst never own 'era. 
noather why nor wherefore. Never a choilt o' yon 
mon*s shall enter a house o' mine. How would 
yo' like if yo' had an' only lass, to see her made 
into a two faced decaitful cuss — decaitful to her 
own faither, mind yo', an' that for a beggarly 
scamp like Jone Stavely, curse him. What has 
he to keep a wife on ? He thought, no doubt, 
that my daughter would have a good fortin' to help 
him on. Didn't tha ? " said he, addressing 
John. 

** Nowe, Mester Greenwood, I thought naught 
o' th' sort. I liked th' lass, an' hoo liked me 
betthur nor th' chap yo' said yo' wanted to mak' 
her wed for his brass." 

** Well, well, we have nothing to do with this 
matter," said the Earl. ** You and your uncle Giles 
Moss are both acquitted without the slightest 
stigma upon either of your names. And to prove 
my confidence in you, I now offer you, John 
Stavely, the position of game-keeper to my estate 
in Ashton-under-Lyne. And should you prefer 
farming at any time, aivd there be one vacant suit- 
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able to you here, you shall have it. Eh, Poole, 
shall he not ?" 

** With right good will, my lord.'* 

John came forward, and in faltering accents 
tried to thank the Earl. 

" Now then, the good God be praised," exclaimed 
Grace, embracing her first-born, who did his best 
to hide the depth of his emotion. 

" Herrew,*' shouted Tim, ** It is as th' parson 
ses, * we noan on us know what a day may bring 
forth.' I believe him now. I nobbut wish yo*d 
find me a shop too, yo'r lordship. I'm noan 
partic'lar ; owd Thomas's shop would just shuit 
me. 

" ril shoot thee misel' in a crack if tha doesn't 
bowt," said Thomas, in a towering rage. 

During this amusing pass between Thomas and 
Tim, John made his exit. So great was his haste 
to rejoin his bride, that he actually jumped over 
Tim, who was trying to get out of Thomas's way. 
^ It would be something like a pleasing pain to 
describe the gush of tearful joy with which Mary 
received the tidings of John's acquittal from Darby 
Connor, who had been listening to the inquiry 
outside the door, and had lost not a moment in 
conveying to her the result. Nor was John much 
behindhand, for Darby had scarcely finished his 
recital when Mary heard hasty footsteps crashing 
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the gravel walk, and directly she was clasped to 
the panting heart of her young husband. 







CHAPTER XVII. 



ALONE, 




HE case ended, the prisoners discharged, 
the Earl and his friends went to dine at 
Mr. Astley's, while Thomas Greenwood, 
with moody brow and clenched fist, left the Manor 
and took his way towards home. He had 
suflfered much vexation at the thwarting of his 
plans and the exposure of his rascality, but the 
marriage of his daughter with Grace Stavely's 
son was an aggravation beyond his power of 
control. Accordingly, he chafed like a caged 
tiger, and stamped his feet in fury as he trod the 
lone hillside homewards, muttering vows of 
vengeance against them. 

** Ay, they'n outwitted me, it seems ; but ne'er 
mind, my time may come yet. Ay, my time may 
come, and then I'll show bwoth on 'em what I 
meean doin'. Cuss her, cuss 'em bwoth." 

While thus apostrophising, he paused above the 
brow of the hill, bareheaded, with upraised hands. 
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his thin gray hair wavii^ in the wind. He had 
forgotten his hat in the justice>rooin, and now he 
stood akme like a weird ^irit of evil denotincing 
his only child in wild wrath, till by>and-bye a 
change passed orer his nigged £aLce like a fiaint 
trace of moonlight upon a mined and blackened 
tower. Thai the head was bowed, and the hands 
conTolsively clasped tog^her, as he cried out — 

"Oh! Mary, Mary, my lass, my lass, how 
leekest tha didna tarry wi' thy owd faj^er? 
What mun I do wi' misel beawt thee. Ay, what 
mmi I do, alone, alone ?*' Thai swaying to and 
firo, like a giant oak over which a mighty tonpest 
is sweeping, he tottered and fell to the gromid, 
utterly oblivious of his woe. 
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Meantime Mary had quitted her father*s roof in 
much alarm when made aware of his angry mood 
against herself and John. Darby had advised her 
to take refuge at her husband's home until the 
anger of her father had in some measure toned 
down. She was therefore glad to accompany John 
to Wild Bank, where she received a motherly 
welcome from Grace, who tried to cheer her with 
a hope of her father's forgiveness in time. So 
Mary tried to put away the shadow of sorrow 
irliich persistently hovered near her. Darby had 
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promised that on her father's return he would slip 
away to Wild Bank and let her know how he 
took matters, but the evening crept on, and yet 
Darby came not. Her anxiety increased so much 
at length that she yielded to John's proposition 
that he should go, and if possible ascertain if her 
father had got back safe. 

" But think on, Jone, that tha' doesn't let him 
see thee," said Mary, as she was parting with 
him at the gate. " Mind, lad, an' keep out on his 
way just now, cose I know he'll be raither 
vengeful." 

Poor Mary, little did she know that the stalwart 
frame she feared, now lay prostrate on the earth, 
the rugged heart bowed and crushed, when 
touched too strongly by the only earthly power 
that could reach it. 

After John's departure, Mary and Grace sat 
quietly down to talk over the strange events of the 
day. Robert and George had retired to rest, so 
the two women were left alone, anxiously awaiting 
John's return ; but as hour after hour passed, and 
yet he came not, Grace began to think that it 
might be just possible that her son had met with 
Thomas, in which case she feared and dreaded the 
result. Yet concealing her thoughts from Mary, 
she proposed that they should go together and 
seek him. 
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It was long after nightfall when the two women 
set off across the moorlands towards the farm 
occupied by Thomas. The night was clear, cold, 
and frosty. The moon, surrounded by her myriads 
of glittering stars, floated through the heavens 
in cloudless beauty, her large eyes expanding as 
she looked down on the pure reflection of her own 
light, which shone resplendent over the face of 
hushed nature, for all was hushed and still on the 
vast moor top. Not a sound broke the stillness 
there, save the hasty footsteps of those two 
unhappy ones as they hurried on towards the end. 
Neither spoke, though the beating of each heart 
was painfully felt. 

"Stop, Mary, lass," said Grace, at last; "I 
think I yer someone comin' this way. Let us 
wait to see." 

They did wait, and directly heard a boy's voice 
calling out, **Eh, marcy o* me. Who is t'is? 
Why, it's owd Tummas Greenwood, bith' gadlins I 
Ay, it's Tummas hissel', gwon deead at last, wi' 
nobody to look at him, nor nobody to gi'e him a 
helpin' hond." 

A loud cry between a moan and a scream from 
Mary reached Tim's ears — for it was our unfor- 
tunate or fortimate Tim who had thus chanced 
upon the scene where his enemy lay. But hearing 
the scream he dropt the head which he had taken 
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up, and in real terror would have fled, had not 
Grace arrested his flight by calling to him. 

" Stay, Tim, lad, do stay ; it's me, Grace, o' th' 
Wild Bank. Do stop, lad, an' tell me if tha's seen 
anght of our John." 

" Fm here, mother," said her son, coming 
hastily from the opposite direction. " Fm here. 
What's up ? Wheer is Mary ?" 

"Hoo's yonder, lad, safe enough. But sitho', 
little Tim has fund Thomas — deead, he ses." 

** Ay, Johnty, he's stone deead, for sure," said 
Tim, in tremulous tones. 

-" Hush, do, Tim. Mother, yo' goo an' look to 
Mary — or stay, FU see to her misel first. Mother, 
yo' stay here till I come back." 

John instantly went and found his young bride 
lying quite insensible on the tufted grass. 

** Eh ! Lord, this is a sorry beginning, shuz- 
how," sighed John, as he lifted her in his arms, 
and bore her away over the moor, to the shelter of 
the nearest dwelling, which was her father's. 
Giving her in charge of the aged housekeeper, to 
whom he communicated his intelligence, relative 
to the position of her master, he hastened back 
to where Thomas lay, and found him cold and still, 
without evincing any sign of either life or motion. 

Grace was bending over him, and doing her 
best to recall him to life. " Oh I Johnie, my lad, 
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this is war nor o'. To think he mut come here, to 
dee in his sins." 

John stooped down, and placing his hand on the 
man's heart, whispered, ** He's noan deead yet, 
mother. Will yo' gi'e me a helpin' hond ? For 
Mary's sake if not for his, let us try to get him 
whoam. I thought o' gettin* Darby Connor to 
help me, but owd Ailse, th' sarvent, towd me 
he'd set off to Ashton lookin' for Thomas." 

"Well, lad, I'll do my best to help bwoth for 
Mary's sake an' his own, as I should na like him 
to dee wi' o' his sins unforgiven, bad though he be." 

" Nor me noather," said Tim ; ** for when yo' o' 
coom out o' th' Manor house to-day, an' I took up a 
stone to fling it at his bare yed, th' young sports- 
man, him what yo' co' th' Earl, took it fro' me, 
and sed, *Nay, nay, Tim, that's against th' law; 
you should love your enemies.' " 

" Ay, just so, Tim. That favours th' young 
lord," said Grace. " But come, now, let's try 
an' carry Thomas. I'll stick to his feet ; thee an* 
Johnty con manage his yed." At this point 
Darby very opportunely came in view. He had 
only returned in time to learn from Ailse where 
his master was to be found. Accordingly he had 
lost no time in coming to render assistance. So 
between them they conveyed Thomas home, 
where he hovered 'twixt life and death for many 
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weeks, quite unconscious of everything save his 
wild ravings of the past, wherein he frequently 
detailed all the events of his baffled vengeance. 

Mary was his constant nurse, but it was weeks 
before he showed symptoms of recovery either 
mentally or physically. His illness, however, had 
one good result — it caused him to forgive his 
daughter, and in course of time even John Stavely 
was forgiven the grave offence of loving both 
wisely and well. 

And now, as we are nearing the close, let us see 
it through a golden cloud in bright array. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



CONCLUSION. 







OME months had glided by since the visit 
of the young Earl to Wild Bank. Again 
we find Mistress Grace as brisk as a bee. 
Her happy, cheerful, little presence lighting up the 
sylvan nooks and corners of her farm home. 

Giles Moss had been appointed head bailiflfin 
lieu of Thomas, who never wholly recovered the 
effects of paralysis which had stricken him down 
on the day of his wrath. But he was not alone or 
neglected, as both Mary and John did their best to 
soothe his gloomy, petulant temper, and by 
degrees succeeded in making him forget his ill- 
feeling towards them. 

According to the desire of the Earl, John had 
been appointed gamekeeper. He and Mary resided 
in a sweet little cottage close to the moor edge^ 
where Thomas "bad con^eivl^d to live with them. 
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Being no longer able to attend to his farm, it was 
by his consent given up to James Ashworth, whom 
the reader will remember as being Harry Grey's 
courier to Dunham Massey, at the time of his 
imprisonment in the Manor hall. 

Robert was left to help his mother with the 
farm. 

So time pushed onward, until summer, life- 
yielding summer ! cast her gorgeous tribute to the 
earth, clothing the upland heights and fertile 
valleys with rich variegated verdure. And so the 
rural beauty of Wild Bank was in its best array. 
The bees went humming through the flowers, 
pausing each now and then as if to catch the clear 
warbling of the lark as he poured forth his matins 
hymn. Onward, too, floated the golden-winged 
butterfly, dancing over the dew-spangled blossoms 
which lazily lay nestling in leafy cradles. 

I might not particularize this especial summer 
above others, save that it became a red-letter one 
in the annals of Wild Bank. Grace Stavely was 
a granddame. Her son John's first-born had 
sprung into life, bright and blooming as a July 
rose, and John vowed and declared that he should 
be christened Harry Grey, after the young 
lord. 

** Nay, John, lad, let us coe him Thomas John, 
after my faither and thee," pleaded Mary. 
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" Nowe, he'st be noather called John Thomas 
nor Thomas John, I tell thee ; he mun be coed 
Harry Grey after th' Earl, an' naught else. 
Munnot he, mother ?" said John, appealing to his 
mother, who was rocking baby in an easy chair 
in the best apartment at Wild Bank, where the 
rose trees in full bloom mingled with eglantine and 
sweet clematis, were peeping through the open 
casement, and scenting the room with a fragrant 
odour. ** Ay, we'll coe thee Harry Grey, shuzheaw it 
be, owd lad," said John, touching the infant's cheek 
with his finger as though it were a waxen doll. 

** Come, Mary, wench, let him have his own 
way this time, an' yo' con co' th' next what yo' 
like," said Grace, smiling. 

" Ay, I dar'say, mother ; but if I let this mon 
be kesson'd Harry Grey, happen he'll be for co'in' 
th' next th' Earl o' Stamford an' Warrington," 
said Mary, laughing. 

" Not taking my name in vain, I hope," said a 
merry voice outside the window, and directly a 
bright curly head was thrust inside the door, re- 
vealing to Grace and her family the handsome 
face of her young preserver. 

" Eh, lad, is it rayly thee at last ? " said Grace, 
with a joyful start of surprise, ** Come forrad, 
do. Here, tak' this cheear. Sit yo down, now, 
an' let me look at yo' ." 
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Harry, or rather the Earl, did as Grace bade 
him, after shaking the baby's chubby hand, and 
complimenting its parents on the fine appearance 
of their bud of promise. 

" Well, an' God bless yo* ; so yo'n come down 
to see us o* again,** said Grace. 

" Yes. I suppose you know that I am getting 
the Manor house repaired and set in order ? I 
intend residing there in future for at least a few 
months during each year.** 

** Eh ! but winnot that be gladsome news for o* 
th* folk i* Ashton ?'* said Grace, between a smile 
and a tear. 

" I hope it will, Mrs. Stavely. But, by-the-bye, 
what were you good folk saying about the Earl of 
Stamford? I just caught the name on passing 
the window." 

John made no reply, only laughed and rubbed 
his hands in glee. Mary stammered and blushed, 
when Grace said : — 

** Now, then, Mary, tell his lordship what name 
John means givin* th* choilt. Oh, I see yo' bwoth 
shawm, as weel yo' may. Yo' seen, my lord, 
it's same as usual, they put'n o'th' forced wark 
uppo' my shoulders. So, to tell yo* truth, our 
John theer ses that he means havin' this choilt 
co'ed Harry Grey, after yo', it bein' th' first. 
An' Mary ses' i' that case hoo guesses th' second 
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mun' goo in for bein' kesson'd th* Earl o' 
Stamford." 

" Well/* said the Earl, laughing, " I can hardly 
permit that, as he might, perhaps, sometime in his 
life get into such a scrape as his namesake recently 
escaped from." 

" Then yoV lordship winnot let us co' him after 
yo' ?" said John, evidently disappointed. 

" No ; not at least without this proviso — ^that 
you will accept me as godfather.'* 

" Whor ! yo' ! '* exclaimed Grace, starting from 
her seat with outstretched hand as though she had 
been subjected to a strong electric shock. "Yo* 
godfaither to our John's bab I Laws o' marcy, lad, 
whatever will ta say, or do, t' next, I wonder ? " 

A merry peal of laughter followed the good 
dame's inquiry. The young lord's risibility and 
love of the ridiculous getting master of him, he 
laughed until tears came in his eyes. In fact, he 
made them all laugh heartily. Then taking the 
brown hand of Mrs. Stavely in his own he led her 
back to her chair, and smilingly said: — 

" Mrs. Stavely, I want to tell you candidly that 
I intend being godfather to your first grandson, if 
you have no objection." 

" Nay, bi'th' gadlins. If yo'r lordship railly 
wants to be his godfaither yo'r welcome, I'm sure," 
said Grace, with that peculiar Lancashire patron- 
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age, as though she was conferring a favour on the 
Earl by accepting him as godfather rather than 
that he was condescending to offer himself. 

Fortunately, the young nobleman was kindly 
disposed, and only smiled at this peculiar feature 
of assumption, which, 1 admit, is characteristic of 
the people. 

However high the person may be who offers a 
courtesy to one of them, the offer is pretty sure to 
be accepted as though the favour was all upon 
their side. I for one admire their independent 
self-pride. It is, therefore, a source of pleasure to 
me that I can picture it in my sketches of the 
people. 

But to return to the Earl. He carried his point, 
and the christening day was named before he 
quitted Wild Bank for Dunham Massey, where he ' 
contrived to interest his mother in the history of 
how Mistress Grace had served him when he was 
hurt, and benighted in the storm. He was a 
winsome lad was Harry Grey, possessing such 
goodness of heart and forcibility of character that 
it is not surprising to learn that a few days before 
the christening a costly christening robe arrived 
from Dunham, accompanied with a gracious note 
from the Countess of Stamford to Mrs. Stavely, 
wherein the Earl's mother thanked her for her 
kindly care of her son when thrown upon her 
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hospitality. " He tells me," said the Countess in 
her letter, " that you cured his wounded hand, and 
was most kind to him when he lost his way in the 
intricacies of your Wild Bank home, for which 
kindness, dear Mrs. Stavely, I thank you as the 
fond mother of an only son should thank a kindly- 
disposed being who has befriended him unconscious 
of his name or rank. He tells me that he is to be 
sponsor for your grandson. 1 do not object, and 
conclude with best wishes for the health and 
happiness of you and yours. — C. Stamford." 

** Marcy o' me," said Grace, with strained eyes 
and uplifted hands, when her son George had 
finished reading the Countess's letter. " Lord o* 
marcy ! it never rains but it pours ! To think on 
her ladyship sendin' this beautiful frock an' cloak 
to our Johnty's lad ! Eh ! what a present for 
sure." 

" Yes,** said George, " and what a letter, 
mother." 

** Ay, lad, that's what gets o'er me. Sure an' 
true, * Cast yo'r bread uppo th' way ter, an' afore 
mony days it will return to yo'," said Grace, 
wiping away the tears from her happy eyes. "Ay, 
it's just as th' Lord sed it should be. Well, well, 
to think o' me, a poor lone widow, welly hope- 
less ; an' fearin' to be shelterless a two-threy 
month sin'. An' now it has pleeast th' good God 
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to mak? for me sich friends as these. It's summat 
to be thankful for, George, lad, is nae it ? '* 

" I should say so, mother. But when is th' 
christenin* to be ? " 

** Next week. An' I meean howdin' it up here, 
under th' owd rooftree. So tha mun set to wark 
an' help me to whitewesh th' heawse, lad. ' 

George did help her, and on the day of the 
christening that much valued old china was 
brought out, together with the scarlet and gold or 
gilt tea-tray. In fact, everything in the house 
wore a particularly bright and cheery aspect. 
Vases of beautiful flowers adorned each side of 
the large old-fashioned mirror which crowned the 
chimney piece, reflecting faithfully its opposite 
neighbours, the oaken sideboard and ancient 
clock. Bran new chintz curtains and chair 
covers of the most harmonious shades added to 
the liveliness of that rustic-looking apartment. 
And the joyousness of its indwellers filled up the 
whole simimary of delights when the Earl sat down 
to tea with his godson on his knee. . . . He 
said that he had but one regret, namely, that his 
beloved mother was not a witness and a partici- 
pator in their pleasure. 

" Why," said Grace, ** surely her ladyship could 
na' think o' sich a thing. I'm sure it wur beyond 
thoughtful on her to send sich a present to th' 
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-choilt ; beside lettin' yo'r lordship stond for 
him." 

" Ah, Mrs. Stavely, you do not know my 
mother; but you shall see her, some day, I 
promise you.*' 

Harry kept his word. He did not rest until he 
had persuaded his mother to visit his tenants at 
Wild Bank, and drink tea out of the ancient 
family china. 

I have Uttle more to add, save that Tim was 
engaged by the Earl as an assistant to John 
Stavely, and Mary liked the boy so well that she 
spent much of her leisure time in teaching him to 
read and write. In return for which, Tim was an 
industrious tutor to little Harry Grey, so soon 
as that young gentleman began stone-throwing, 
window-breaking, etc. Old Thomas was often 
heard grumbling, and saying, " Yon cuss is teychin' 
th' choilt mischief again." 

But the poor man did not live to see what a 
fine, stalwart, good, and useful man " th* cuss " 
became in time. 

Mrs. Stavely took Darby Connor into her 
employ, and he was faithful to her interests as he 
had been to that of his late master's. 

In course of time, George realized his mother's 
most sanguine expectations, for he not only learned 
how to make a polite bow, but became a good 
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scholar, and ultimately succeeded in holding a 
very responsible position in a large mercantile 
firm. 

The young Earl lived a good and blameless life 
amongst his people, distributing his charity and 
wealth in acts of kindness and usefulness, which 
stand forth, not only written on tablets of stone, 
but in the many beautiful buildings in Ashton 
which are in some measure owing to his 
benificence. 

Before closing I may add that up to very 
recently there was a beautiful white rose-tree 
growing outside the window of a neat little cottage 
skirting Wild Bank, which, it was said, had been 
planted by the hand of the sixth Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. Be that as it may, the people 
in that locality called it " th' young Earl," which 
reminds me in some measure of an anecdote in 
Sir Bernard Burke's Vicissitudes of Families. He 
thus touchingly writes: — "From the times of 
Edward I. to those of Henry VHL, the house of 
Fyndern was one of the most distinguished in 
Derbyshire. In 1850 a pedigree research caused 
me to pay a visit to the village. I sought for the 
ancient hall. Not a stone remained to tell where 
it had stood ! I entered the church. Not a single 
record of a Finderne was there ! I accosted a 
villager, hoping to glean some stray tradition of 
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the Findemes. " Findemes ! *' said he; "we 
have no Findemes here, but we have something 
that once belonged to them: we have the 
Findemes' flowers,'' 

For more than three hundred years the Fin- 
demes had been extinct, the mansion they had 
dwelt in had crumbled into dust, the brass and 
marble intended to perpetuate the name had 
passed away, and a little tiny flower had for ages 
preserved a name and a memory which the 
elaborate works of man had failed to rescue from 
oblivion." But it is a pleasure to know that there 
is something more than a flower left as a memento 
of our young Earl. His descendant still holds 
the title and Manor house of Ashton-under-Lyne. 
May his name be popular for equal goodness and 
justice. 



END. 
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